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Chronicle 


Home News.—The long-expected appearance of ex- 
President Coolidge in the campaign took place through 
the medium of an article in the Saturday Evening Post on 

“The Republican Case,” in which Mr. 
Politics Coolidge outlined the achievements of 

the Administration in defending the 
national economy ‘during the depression and the ensuing 
financial crisis, and urged the reelection of President 
Hoover on the ground that he deserves it “ for what he 
has done and for what he has prevented.” The same 
magazine announced that the Democratic case would be 
set forth in a few weeks by ex-Governor Smith. The 
Republican party was evidently finding it as difficult 
as the Democratic party to collect funds for the campaign 
since, in a report filed with the Clerk of the House, the 
Republican National Committee showed a deficit up to 
August 31 of $9,002.83, due to the fact that it has an 
unpaid note of $15,000. The Democratic appeal for small 
contributions from the “ forgotten man” was reported 
to have met with little success. Both parties, however, 
were arranging radio broadcasts on a large scale, both 
for the candidates and for minor speakers. After the 
resignation of Mayor Walker of New York City, Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt announced his definite itinerary for a 
Western trip, beginning at Albany on September 12 and 
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carrying him to the Coast. Major speeches were scheduled 
at Topeka, Kan., and probably at Portland, Ore., and 
Sioux City, lowa. He planned to return for the State 
Convention in New York on October 3. 


Bolivia—On September 2, it was learned that Para- 
guay had refused to accept the terms of the thirty-day 
truce offered by Bolivia in the Chaco dispute, insisting 
Hostilities that Bolivia first return the three forts 
in the she had taken in the Gran Chaco. This 
Gran Chaco led to the renewal of hostilities, Bolivia 
announcing the capture of Fort Falcon on September 7. 
Reports were again current that the ABC-Peru group of 
powers were preparing to declare an economic blockade 
against both Bolivia and Paraguay. Bolivia, it was 
pointed out, would be the heavier sufferer if a blockade 
were declared, as the neutrals could not close the Paraguay 
river, an international waterway used by Paraguay for the 
bulk of her commerce, 


Brazil.—The Federal drive against the revolting State 
of Sao Paulo continued unabated at the beginning of the 
tenth week of fighting, with Rio de Janeiro reporting 
the capture of several important railway 


Federal rig : 
Drive centers within rebel territory, and the 
Continess advance of Federal troops to a point 


eighty miles from the capital of Sao Paulo. Incipient 
outbreaks in the States of Minas Geraes and Rio Grande 
do Sul were promptly put down. 


Chile.—The Socialist Government of Carlos Davila put 
into effect its new plan of production and employment 
early in September. The plan was designed to foster 
New production in agriculture, industry, and 
Economic mining, and to give work to 100,000 
ram unemployed at a total cost to the govern- 
ment of 350,000,000 pesos (about $21,000,000). The 
financing of the plan involved an increase in currency 
circulation of this amount. 


China.—Despite stern warnings by Wu _ Te-chen, 
Mayor of Shanghai, that he would arrest and punish those 
guilty of anti-Japanese terrorist activities, bomb throwing 
Aust. and other forceful means continued to 
Japanese be used against Japanese business estab- 
Sentiment lishments. A clash between Japanese 
marines and Chinese in the streets of the International 
Settlement resulted in the arrest of four of the marines. 
This was followed by a vigorous protest by Japanese 
military authorities to the Shanghai Municipal Council. 
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In Peiping, alarm was caused by the raiding of a house 
in the Chinese city by an armed force of Japanese gen- 
darmes. The order of the Chinese Government to all 
Provinces and cities to observe September 18, the first 
anniversary of the Japanese occupation of Mukden, as a 
day of national mourning, led to new fears of Sino- 
Japanese clashes throughout China. 


Ecuador.—The Government announced on September 
2 that all rebellious regiments at Quito had surrendered, 
and the civilians who had aided the troops in their uprising 
in support of the presidential claims of 
Neptali Bonifaz had been disarmed. 
Bonifaz took refuge in the United States 
Legation in the capital. Alberto Guerrero Martinez, 
President of the Senate, was installed as Provisional 
President, in accordance with the Constitution. Govern- 
ment officials estimated the revolt had cost 1,000 lives. 
The Provisional Government decreed new Presidential 
elections for October 30 and 31. 


Uprising 
Ended 


Germany.—The National Socialist Speaker of the 
Reichstag summoned the delegates to resume parliament- 
ary meetings after a short respite during which efforts 
were made to bring about a coalition 
of the Centrists and Nazis for the sake 
of preserving the parliamentary form of 
government instead of the present dictatorship, hateful to 
both parties. After the peaceful opening session it was 
thought that an agreement had been reached, but later 
reports showed Hitler and his followers preferring to have 
the Reichstag dissolved and new elections declared. Herr 
Goering was reported to have said that it would be a sin 
to combine with the Centrists and that all reactionary 
forces must be swept aside. Hitler seemed confident that 
a new election would bring most of the Socialists over 
to his camp, and he again declared that his party was 
determined to win control of the Government by con- 
stitutional means. Even Von Papen was said to favor 
accepting Hitler’s challenge at the polls, and indicated that 
the elections might be held in early November. 

On September 5, the new economic program of Von 
Papen and Warmbold was made law by the signature 
of President von Hindenburg and was promulgated with 
generally favorable reactions throughout 
the nation. It would go into effect 
October 1. With $750,000 flowing 
freely into industry and with a special subsidy to those 
giving jobs to the unemployed, hopes were high that 
perhaps 5,500,000 of those out of work might find em- 
ployment in private industries and the public-works pro- 
gram. Dr. Hermann Warmbold explained the intricate 
system over a nation-wide broadcast, remarking that this 
was the first decree that offered economic progress with- 
out increase in taxation. The forty-hour week was recom- 
mended and the union wage scales were adjusted on a 
practical basis. Announcement was also made that a 
commissioner of governmental enterprises would be given 
full control of all banks, shipping, and industry, controlled 
or subsidized by the Government, and that Dr. Hjalmar 
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Schacht, former president of the Reichsbank and one of 
the leading financiers of Germany, probably would fill the 
position. 

A complete reorganization of the political system in 
Prussia was declared by Chancellor von Papen, who is at 
present Supreme Commissioner of Prussia. Changes in 
the whole civil service and the elevation 
of Provinces into States with the right 
to vote on the Federal Council were the 
first steps adopted. This was considered as eliminating 
the dualism of Prussia and the Reich, and as restoring 
the idea of Bismarck that the two should be intimately 
united, since Prussia was three-fourths of the Nation. 
The Protestant influence of northern Germany would thus 
revive by the increase of votes in the Federal Council, 
and the Catholic power be diminished. 

About 100,000 veterans of the World War, organized 
as the Steel Helmets, gave their annual demonstration 
of every form of military maneuver at Tempelhof Air 
Field on September 4, and thousands 
of spectators, including the former 
princes and nobility, all Cabinet mem- 
bers, and principal Field Generals, manifested enthusiastic 
approval in the revival of the military traditions and in 
the program of nationality championed by the leaders. 
Von Papen was conspicuous, and it was believed that he 
was linking his cause with this organization, seeing in 
them a bulwark ugainst the possible uprising of the 
National Socialists or Communists. 

Disclaiming any inclination towards “ autarchy,” which 
by lessening foreign commerce would strike a death blow 
to Germany’s chief source of revenue, the export surpius, 
Chancellor von Papen raised new tariff 
walls in a policy called by the Cabinet 
“internationally oriented trade.” Some 
duties rose up to unprecedented heights, in one case sixty- 
six times higher than the pre-War level. Many American 
exporters, seriously affected, raised protests. The 
Reich let it be known that a delay on War payments due 
the United States would be requested because of inability 
to lessen the small supply of gold at home. While the 
Reichsbank reported a record increast in its gold and 
reserves, 31,000,000 marks for August, the ratio of re- 
serve to outstanding circulation was only 24.2 per cent. 


Reorganization 
of Prussia 


Steel Helmets 
Parade 


‘ 


Higher 
Tariffs 





Great Britain.—About 600 delegates, representing be- 
tween three and four million workers, attended the sixty- 
fourth Trades Union Congress which met at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne on September 5. While the 
issues before the Congress were said to 
be the most important in its history, the 
Trades Union groups exercised this year no _ political 
influence, because of the rupture of the alliance with the 
Labor party and its defeat in the last general election. 
John Bromley, President of the Congress, in his opening 
address, stated that the situation caused by idle capital, 
unused machines, and unemployed labor demanded the 
application of extraordinary methods. It was his opinion 
that the unemployment problem could be solved only by 
the reorganization of industry on the basis of a shorter 


Trades Union 
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working day and working week without reduction of 
salary. In answer to the objection that such a shortening 
of hours would so increase labor costs that the industries 
could not pay their way, he suggested that, since economic 
conditions demanded an increase of purchasing power on 
the part of the workers, the additional wages that industry 
was unable to pay should take the form of wages on the 
credit of the State itself. On the following day the 
Congress adopted a resolution favoring the abolition of 
War debts, the lowering of tariff barriers, and the plan- 
ning of housing schemes and public works to provide 
for an increased purchasing power on the part of persons 
now unemployed. The August report of the Ministry 
of Labor revealed that the total number of unemployed 
amounted to 2,859,828, an increase of 48,046 over the 
month previous and of 126,046 over the corresponding 
date of last year. 

Among the first of the resolutions of the Trades Union 
Congress was that condemning the “ reactionary policy ” 
of the employers in the Lancashire textile strike, noted 

in these columns last week. The General 
agg rike Council of the Trades Union proposed 

to the Congress that £500,000 be raised 
as a first instalment, to aid the workers engaged in the 
strike, estimated to be about 160,000. On September 5, 
Sir Henry Betterton, Minister for Labor, under the direc- 
tion of Prime Minister MacDonald, addressed confidential 
letters to the executives of the employers and the workers, 
listing the chief matters that appeared to be in dispute 
and suggesting methods of an approach to a solution. 
The reaction of both sides to his letters, according to 
Sir Henry, indicated that there was little hope of dis- 
covering a reasonable basis for mediation in the dispute 
and that neither the employers nor the workers were 
willing to work out a compromise agreement. 





India—In accordance with the newer policy of the 
British Government, that of imposing reforms on India 
despite the obstruction of the diverse races and parties, 

the Earl of Willingdon, Viceroy of 
A ill India, announced that a select number 

of representatives of the Indian Native 
States and the British Indian States would be invited to 
London in the Autumn to consider the problems of Feder- 
ation not yet settled. In June last, Sir Samuel Hoare, 
Secretary for India, stated that the British Government 
had abandoned the Round Table Conference method pre- 
viously employed. This led to the resignation of many 
members of the Indian Consultative Committee, with the 
result that the Committee failed to make a report. Fol- 
lowing this failure, the Government resorted to its latest 
plan of a selective group for further discussion. Follow 
ing the recommendations of this group, and including 
the resolutions already adopted by the Round Table Con- 
ferences, and incorporating the settlements imposed. such 
as that of the electoral plan, mentioned in these columns 
on August 27, the British Government planned to lay 
before Parliament its Indian Reform bill later in the year. 
This latest announcement of Lord Willingdon, joined 
to the previous imposition of the British plan for the 
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settlement of the electoral problem, after the Hindus, 
Moslem, Sikhs, and others had failed to reach an agree- 
ment, widened the differences between the Government 
in India and the various parties, as well as between the 
parties themselves. The Viceroy declared that the Gov- 
ernment would continue to combat the civil-disobedience 
campaign promoted by the All-India National Congress, 
the leaders of which, with Mahatma Gandhi, were still in 
prison. 


Japan.—The special session of the Japanese Diet, called 
to deal with emergency relief measures, adjourned on 
September 4, without passing a law for the adjustment 

of the farm debt, thus leaving unsolved 
— one of the major problems confronting 

the Government. The debt amounted to 
over five billion yen, and the farmers found it impossible 
in most cases to repay the loans or to meet the interest. 
Actual relief measures passed by the Diet involved ex- 
penditures of 170,000,000 yen (about $39,000,000). 

On September 2, the Tokyo Foreign Office announced 
that a basic treaty with the Manchurian State of Man- 
chukuo would shortly be signed, to become effective 
before September 15, and to be followed 
at once by formal recognition of Man- 
chukuo’s independence. The treaty 
granted to Japan the right to station troops anywhere in 
Manchuria and to undertake the internal and external 
defense of the country, the cost of military operations 
to be borne by Japan. No mention was made of Japanese 
control of Manchukuo’s foreign or financial policies. 
Foreign observers saw a further step towards Japanese- 
Manchukuo control of the Chinese Province of Jehol in 
the dispatch of a note on September 2 to Nanking by Hsieh 
Chieh-Hsi, Manchukuo’s Foreign Minister, stating that 
the Manchukuo Government was about to take “ appro- 
priate measures” to clear Jehol of outlaw elements, and 
placing on Nanking all responsibility for whatever situa- 
tion might arise from continued Chinese encouragement 
of military activities in Manchuria against the Manchukuo 
regime. Meanwhile reports from Manchuria indicated 
that elaborate plans had been completed by Chinese forces 
for wide-spread and simultaneous uprisings throughout 
Manchuria to coincide with the Japanese recognition of 
the new State of Manchukuo, with strong forces of 
irregulars massing along the railways. 


Manchurian 
Affairs 





Mexico.—On September 1, President Ortiz Rubio 
opened the Thirty-fifth Congress with an address during 
which, among other things, he said: “Although recently 

legislation governing the exercise of the 
a Catholic cults has been subject to pro- 

tests from certain Catholic elements, it 
unquestionably carries public approval.” The following 
day he requested an “ indefinite leave of absence,” which 
was considered to be tantamount to resignation. His en- 
tire Cabinet resigned along with him. Two days later, 
Gen. Abelardo Rodriguez was named Provisional Presi- 
dent of Mexico by the Congress. Gerieral Rodriguez 
thus became the fourth to be designated as President since 
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the end of the constitutional term of President Calles: 
Obregon was assassinated before taking office, Portes Gil 
was Provisional President, Ortiz Rubio was constitution- 
ally elected, and thus his place was taken by General Rod- 
riguez as Provisional President merely. After his resig- 
nation, Ortiz Rubio immediately entrained for the border 
with a heavy guard of soldiers and several generals, among 
whom was General Amaro. He settled down in San 
Diego, Calif., where he announced that he would remain 
for “about two years.” His resignation was brought 
about by a dispute with Vicente Estrada Cajigal, a protege 
of Calles, who had put him in office to abolish certain 
scandals in the General Hospital of Mexico City. The 
resignation of Estrada brought about the break between 
Ortiz Rubio and Calles, who remained the political master 
of Mexico. President Rodriguez retained the same Cabinet 
with the exception of Portes Gil as Attorney General and 
Dr. Gaston Melo as Minister of Public Health. 


Russia.—In a concerted effort to persuade the peasants 
to take manufactured goods in exchange for the food 
needed in the industrial centers and construction camps, 
the newspapers embarked upon a vigor- 
ous campaign against the middlemen or 
“ speculators.” The price of food was 
again raised by the Government—the second boost this 
year—when ration stores increased the cost of meat, eggs, 
cheese, and sour cream. The current food shortage was 
further emphasized by a Government move cutting down 
the individual rations, hitherto supplied to foreigners by 
the “ closed stores.” Observers predicted a serious short- 
age of foodstuffs during the Winter. 


Food 
Shortage 


Spain.—On September 7, the Cortes approved a law 
providing for the disposal of Jesuit properties. These 
properties, confiscated by the Government shortly after 

the Order was dissolved, were to be 


Disposal : - : ~e 
of Jesuit consigned to “ social welfare.” An Asso- 
Properties ciated Press dispatch, dated September 


8, carried the following paragraph: “It was stipulated 
that in case Jesuits did not appear in a legal writ as the 
owners of alleged Jesuit properties, such holdings would 
also be confiscated and the listed owner receive five per cent 
of the former annual income.” This paragraph, referring 
to what is apparently final confiscatory legislation, may 
be better understood by reference to an article on Jesuit 
holdings published in the issue of America for August 
27. Therein it was explained that about one-half of the 
properties used by the Spanish Jesuits was owned, not by 
the Jesuits themselves, but by corporations, which rented 
their holdings to the Order for religious and educational 
work. These properties were also “ nationalized ” at the 
time, but the stockholders, many of whom were foreign- 
ers, protested to the Government through the regular legal 
channels, and the issue was apparently in abeyance. The 
dispatch would seem to state that the Government had 
decided not to return these holdings, but to pay their 
former owners five per cent of the previous rentals. 
Among the buildings to be turned over to “ social wel- 
fare’ were the Madrid Art Institute and Industrial In- 
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stitute (both formerly owned by the Jesuits themselves), 
the Deusto University and the Barcelona College (both 
owned by the above-mentioned corporations) and the 
Jesuit shrine at Manresa (owned by the local Bishop). 
The Catalan autonomy statute was scheduled to be 
passed by the Cortes on September 9 granting the region 
its own Parliament, flag, language, and tax rights. 





Disarmament.——On the ground that the French 
Government had prematurely released the document to 
other Powers, the German Foreign Office made public 
on September 6 the text of the aide 


German eed : 2 
Arms memoire handed to André Francois- 
Equality Poiret, the French Ambassador, by 


Baron von Neurath, the German Foreign Minister, on 
August 29, in which the German position on the question 
of arms equality was set forth. A supplementary state- 
ment by Baron von Neurath accused the French of mis- 
representing the German demand for arms equality by 
imputing false motives of aggrandizement. 

The memorandum objected to the text of the resolution 
adopted by the general disarmament conference commit- 
tee on July 29, questioning whether this resolution still 
applied to Germany. It was claimed 
that it departed from the model of the 
Versailles Treaty, since it brought “ for 
highly armed nations only a slight change in their present 
status of armaments, while for Germany the Versailles 
status would be maintained.’ More specifically the docu- 
ment stated: “In the field of qualitative disarmament 
the German Government is willing to accept any ban on 
arms which applies equally to all nations. On the other 
hand, all categories of arms which are not generally 
banned through convention must in principle be permit- 
ted for Germany, too.” The German Government asked 
for progressive reduction of the period of active service 
of those enlisted for long terms, freedom in determining 
the allocation of forces, and also short-term training of 
a special compulsory service of militia for the purpose of 
maintaining domestic order and for frontier and shore- 
line protection. 


Claims 
Stated 





How a large group of young people gathered 
in St. Louis for two weeks in August for a sum- 
mer school of Catholic Action will be told next 
week by Lillian M. Howard in “ Catholic Youth 
and Catholic Action.” 

The last article in Father Martindale’s series 
on Pagan Catholics will deal with the place of 
prayer in modern life, and will be called “ Pagan- 
ism and the Catholic Faith.” 

The depression has made Social Service more 
timely than ever. Next week Francis P. LeBuffe, 
whose experience in this field is broad, will con- 
tribute an interesting article entitled “ Why Social 
Service?” 

Francis Talbot will follow up his article in this 
week’s issue with another next week, telling how 
he risked his life in a motor boat to find out 
“Where Father Jogues Was Ambushed.” 
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Municipal Wage Cuts 


ITH his new broom in hand, the acting Mayor of 

New York is hard at work. But the dust is be- 
ginning to subside, and as the air clears, the city observes 
with satisfaction that Mr. McKee has reduced his salary 
from $40,000 to $25,000. He has also cut the official 
income of the heads of the departments under his control. 
Henceforth a group of city employes whose salaries have 
ranged from $17,500 to $25,000, must do the best they 
can on $12,000. As an assured income of $12,000 is all 
but opulence in these dark days, it is not probable that 
any of these gentlemen will be forced to sell apples at 
the street corner. 

The Mayor has also ordered these department heads 
to reduce the salaries of their respective aides. But no 
salary under $2,000 will be touched. “ There is no reason 
why the people in the lower brackets should bear the brunt 
of the depression,” he writes. “ The loss of a month’s 
salary to a family living on an income below that figure 
is a tragedy.” In making this announcement, the Mayor 
comes out squarely for the plan advocated last month by 
this Review, when former-Mayor Walker proposed a 
uniform reduction of all incomes by eight and one-third 
per cent. 

The problem which Mr. McKee attacks so vigorously 
is not peculiar to New York. Two years ago this Review 
stirred up the hostility of politicians in various parts of 
the country by stating that, with a few exceptions, 
municipal government in this country was a noisome com- 
post of cupidity and incompetence. Bryce said the same 
thing more than fifty years ago. Were he here to rewrite 
the paragraphs he penned at that time, the resources of 
his extensive vocabulary would be strained, perhaps ex- 
hausted, by his search for terms to describe fitly the pres- 
ent condition of municipal government in the United 
States. 

Our attempts at reform have always been sporadic. 
The attack has almost invariably been centered upon in- 
dividuals, and practically never on the conditions which 
permit these grafters to live and flourish. The incom- 
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petent or dishonest city official has in some instances been 
sent to jail, leaving his successor to contend with cen- 
tralized forces of corruption which, in the end, either 
enlist him as an ally or drive him out of office. By that 
time the first wild fury of public opinion has been turned 
on some other disorder, and the grafters are once more 
in the saddle. 

Mr. McKee has made a gond beginning, but we hope 
he realizes that it is only a beginning. The costs of 
municipal government must be decreased by cutting the 
wages in the higher brackets, but heavier cuts can be 
obtained by stopping projects which should never have 
been begun, and by dismissing useless public officials. Six 
years ago, New York employed 116,135 persons at a 
salary total of $248,061,841.72. Today the number of 
employes is 148,515, and their wages amount to $368,- 
695,064.89. The city has increased in population and 
necessary activities since 1926, but what percentage of 
these 32,380 new employes are really needed is open to 
question. It is highly probable that many of them are em- 
ployed in works which the city has no duty to under- 
take, and no right to sustain. 

If only a tithe of the stories reported by rumor be true, 
Mr. McKee has his work cut out for him. As long as 
salaried city positions remain the property of political 
bosses who use them to pay for the services of their re- 
tainers and clean-up men, reform is impossible. City gov- 
ernment will continue to be not only pitifully inefficient 
but abominably corrupt. 


The Negro Prays for Mankind 


ISITORS to the nine-o’clock Mass at the Cathedral 
of St. Patrick, in New York City, on September 4, 
were astonished to find this vast edifice filled to over- 
flowing with Negroes, to the number of nearly 4,000. 
They had gathered from all over the United States, from 
points as distant as Florida, Georgia, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
St. Louis, and California. Of this great multitude, the 
major portion were seen advancing in ordered, hushed 
ranks, to receive the Body and Blood of the Divine 
Saviour in Holy Communion; and to plead for the two 
great intentions of the Mass. These were that the Negro 
race in America might be led to know and embrace the 
Catholic Faith, which alone holds the adequate remedy 
for the Negro’s situation ; and that God might have mercy 
upon all mankind, regardless of race, in this crisis. 
After the Mass—so sublime a spectacle, said Bishop 
Dunn, the Vicar General of the Archdiocese of New 
York, that he could not behold it with dry eyes—the 
people of the city, through the good offices of the Knights 
of Columbus, offered their hospitality at a Communion 
Breakfast. In the afternoon, the clergy and laity of 
Harlem—the true Harlem, the Harlem of the toiling 
thousands, not the merry-making hundreds—spoke its 
welcome on floor and platform. All those brave soldiers 
of the Cross, who had died during the year in the service 
of the colored race, were remembered at the Solemn Mass 
offered Labor Day morning by the Bishop of Raleigh. 
At this convention, the “ Federated Coloured Catholics 
of the United States” voted to change their name to 
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the * National Catholic Federation for the Promotion of 
Better Race Relations,” in order to emphasize the fact 
that they undertake to bring together on a common plat- 
form people of good will in order to work for one great 
end: that the lessons of the Gospel may be applied to the 
vexed problems of human relationships. The eighth an- 
nual convention of this organization was an act of faith 
in the wisdom and power of Christ’s Church. No such 
act of faith has ever yet proved in vain. Least of all will 
this one, weighted as it is by ardent prayer and generous 
self-sacrifice. 


A Notable Labor-Day Speech 


OR its enterprise in reprinting the complete text of 

the Pittsburgh Labor Day address of President Green, 
of the American Federation of Labor, the New York 
Times deserves thanks and congratulations. Newspapers 
throughout the country were content, in general, with re- 
publishing a brief resume, and this was unfortunate, for 
President Green’s remarks were like a rush of fresh air 
into a mephitic room. In language that was a grateful 
contrast to the cloudy verbiage of politicians, Mr. Green 
protested against the theory that all things can be made 
right in the economic and industrial world by the simple 
process of saying that they are right. 

Where so much is good, it is an ungrateful task to 
criticise adversely. We quite agree, as every Catholic 
must agree, that it is the duty of the civil power to protect 
and aid the citizen in those crises in which his individ- 
ual efforts must fail. Indeed, we go beyond this principle, 
and assert that it is the duty of the civil power constantly 
to aid the citizen so that he may in a suitable manner 
attain the complete end of his creation. That this duty 
has been neglected in this country is, we think, obvious. 
For a number of years, the United States has been one 
of the greatest of industrial centers, and yet no country 
is so sadly wanting in proper legislation for the pro- 
tection of the worker. Our politicians are fond of say- 
ing that this is the richest country in the world, and a 
country too of unexampled opportunity. But they uni- 
formly fail to point out that in no country is wealth so 
unequally distributed, and that the boasted opportunity 
of every man to attain a competence is balanced by the 
fact that only a minority receive a saving wage. 

More could be added, but with all this granted, we may 
differ as to the means which the civil power should adopt 
in fulfilling its duty. The principle laid down by Leo 
XIII is perfectly clear. The State should aid, not super- 
sede. It should not crush individual effort, initiative, self- 
respect, and independence, by doing for the citizen what 
the citizen can, even though with difficulty, do for him- 
self. State aid should be the last, not the first, resource. 
It should not be a general store from which the citizen 
can draw supplies at will, but a power which will so order 
society that every individual can strive, with at least a 
fair chance of success, to provide for his own needs and 
welfare by his own unaided efforts. 

However clear the principle, difficulties can and do 
arise in applying it to practical cases, and men of good 
will and intelligence can sharply differ. Thus, for in- 
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stance, among other forms of aid from the Government, 
President Green favored compulsory Federal unemploy- 
ment insurance, and the abolition of the right to transmit 
“swollen fortunes intact to a posterity that had no part 
in creating them.” 

It seems to us, quite frankly, that we can justify com- 
pulsory Federal unemployment insurance only by elimin- 
ating the Federal Constitution. If we drive this scheme 
through the Constitution, then there is no human need 
whatever which falls outside the purview of the Federal 
Government, and the local police powers are completely 
destroyed. However, on September 8, President Green 
withdrew his Federal plan. Reflection had convinced him 
that it was unconstitutional. In its place he urged State 
unemployment insurance. 

In seeking to limit the right to transmit wealth, Presi- 
dent Green is treading on dangerous ground. My right 
to a million dollars, honestly acquired, is no less certain 
than my right to my little home. Few will question my 
right to transmit my home to children “ who had no part 
in creating ” it. My right to transmit “ swollen fortunes,” 
cannot be questioned on the ground that my children had 
no part in creating them, but only on the ground that such 
transmissions seriously menace the public welfare. Only 
when the State can show the imminence of such peril, and 
+> inability to avert it by other means, may the right to 
transmit property be legitimately limited and circum- 
scribed. This does not mean that the State abolishes prop- 
erty rights. It means that for reasons of the common 
good, the sovereign power of the State may suspend the 
complete exercise of that right. 

Probably President Green does not urge this limitation 
of property rights with great insistence. The mere cir- 
cumstance that a fortune is large does not make that for- 
tune, or its transmission by will, a public menace, and it 
is well to keep that fact in mind. But we hope that Presi- 
dent Green’s speech will be read and studied. Its virtues 
are many, its faults are few. 


The School Racket 


EACHERS in the public-schools are noted for their 

charitable works. All over the country, they are 
drawing on their slender resources to buy food and cloth- 
ing for public-school children. Very many of them also 
contribute to the support of relatives, even poorer than 
themselves. One of the chief reasons why the secularistic 
school system of this country has not yet worked out to 
the full measure of its essential evil is the fact that a 
majority of the teachers damn the system by their good 
example. 

But as for the ladies and gentlemen who rarely appear 
in a classroom, being occupied with schemes behind the 
scenes, the case is different. School boards and colleges 
for teachers join forces to keep the pot boiling, whatever 
it may cost the taxpayer. New York, for instance, has 
5,000 teachers on its waiting list, and the State probably 
has as many more. But will New York or the State close 
one of its schools for teacher training? Will the city or 
the State even restrict the number of candidates in these 
schools next year? As the operation of these factories 
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means jobs and the expenditure of the people’s money, 
the answer to each question has been, and probably will 
continue to be, an emphatic negative. 

Between 1900 and 1926, the number of pupils in pub- 
licly supported schools in the United States increased 59 
per cent, and the number of teachers, 90 per cent. But 
the expenditures for salaries increased 700 per cent, costs 
of buildings and equipment, 1,050 per cent, and expenses 
for other educational purposes, 1,130 per cent. How much 
of this was pure waste, how much was graft, and how 
much was used for the genuine purposes of education, is 
not known, and never will be known. We investigate 
many things in this country, but one thing we do not 
even pretend to investigate is the rising cost of education. 


The Catholic Encyclopedia 


HIRTY years ago, the Rev. John J. Wynne, S. J., 

then editor of the Messenger, wrote a review for his 
magazine, and the result was the “ Catholic Encyclopedia.” 
The title of the review was “ Poisoning the Wells,” and 
it aptly described an encyclopedia which had just been 
published. Father Wynne’s denunciation of the work fair- 
ly roused the country. Sixty thousand reprints of the re- 
view were distributed, and the immediate result was that 
several publishers then preparing encyclopedias began to 
revise their methods. 

But Father Wynne knew that something more than 
denunciation was necessary. The plan of publishing a 
Catholic encyclopedia was forming in his mind, and in 
1903 and the following year, he formed groups to con- 
sider his proposition. On December 8, 1904, a board of 
editors was constituted, consisting of Dr. Charles G. 
Herbermann as editor-in-chief, with Rev. Dr. Thomas J. 
Shahan, then a professor at the Catholic University, Dr. 
Condé B. Pallen, the Very Rev. Edward A. Pace, and 
Father Wynne, as associate editor. Of the original board, 
only Msgr. Pace and Father Wynne survive. By the 
Spring of 1907, the first volume had been issued, and the 
fifteenth, closing the great work, was issued in 1912. Two 
years later, a sixteenth, containing an analytical index and 
courses of reading, was published. 

To praise the “Catholic Encyclopedia” is to paint 
the lily and to gild the rose. The Dublin Review charac- 
terized it as “the greatest triumph of Christian science 
in the English tongue,” and the Catholic World thought 
it, “ the grandest thing done by English-speaking Catho- 
lics since the Reformation.” The Jrish Theological Quar- 
terly observed that the work was of value “ not only to 
the ordinary reader, but also to experts in the sacred 
sciences.” “ For Catholics,” wrote the editor of the 
Theologische Revue (Muenster), “it is an apologetic 
work of the first rank and of lasting value.” Similar 
tributes were paid by the Etudes, Paris, the Stimmen aus 
Maria Laach, the Catholic University Bulletin, Washing- 
ton; and by such non-Catholic magazines and journals 
as the Manchester Guardian, the Atheneum, London, the 
Scotsman, Edinburgh, the Spectator, London, the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, and the Revue Historique, Paris, and 
the Independent, New York. “No work of modern 
times,” wrote America, when the fifteenth volume was 
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given to the public, “ has called forth so many sincere en- 
comiums from such diverse sources.” 

The value of the “ Encyclopedia” was recognized at 
once. It was the work of fifteen hundred writers, rep- 
resenting forty-three countries, and, what is more to the 
point, real scholarship in their respective fields. By 1914, 
approximately 31,000 sets had been sold; six years later, 
according to Dr. Linehan, the sales amounted to more than 
60,000 sets. Daily use in colleges and universities, in 
libraries, newspaper and magazine offices, and by scholars 
in their private libraries, has demonstrated the unusually 
wide sweep of the topics embraced by the “ Encyclo- 
pedia,” and the scholarly manner in which they are treated. 

For some years a new edition has been planned. It is 
gratifying to learn, from a letter addressed by Cardinal 
Pacelli, Papal Secretary of State, to Father Wynne, that 
“The Sovereign Pontiff is indeed very happy to receive the 
good news that there is to be another edition of that dis- 
tinguished work entitled ‘ The Catholic Encyclopedia.’ ” 
It is to be hoped that Father Wynne and his associates 
will be generously supported in their labors, since, as 
Cardinal Pacelli writes, in the name of the Holy Father, 
“very great indeed is the gain accruing to our holy re- 
ligion” from works of the scholarly standards of the 
“ Catholic Encyclopedia.” No doubt Msgr. Pace will join 
with Father Wynne in bringing out the new edition. 
Under this experienced leadership, success is assured. 


Hops and Headache 


TARTLING news comes from Germany, where a 

society, styled “ The German Hop Association,” has 
issued a report on the international consumption of hops. 
Germany holds the first place, and is followed by Great 
Britain; but the United States drops back into third place 
by a mere petal or two. As the common use of hops is 
for making beer, the Association estimates that Ameri- 
cans brew 550,000,000 gallons every year. Germany's 
product is 816,000,000 gallons, and Great Britain sur- 
passe us by the margin of a mere 39,000,000 gallons. 

The statisticians build themselves a bridge back to safety 
by observing that these figures are not “ official.” That 
is a wise reservation, for Washington, while it puts a tax 
on the beer maker’s income, does not check up on the num- 
ber of gallons of his product. Hence we can have no 
official figures. But in view of the manner in which 
Washington juggles official figures—those on unemploy- 
ment, for instance, and the number of veterans in the 
army which the President recently routed—our lack of 
official data is not so much a loss as a gain. 

The real weakness of the figures submitted by the Ger- 
man statisticians is the assumption that in the United 
States hops are generally used for the brewing of soul- 
destroying beer. That assumption cannot stand. We use 
them to make an old-fashioned remedy for headache. The 
patient may take them in a decoction called tea, or simply 
bind them about his aching brow. This old custom fully 
explains why we use enough hops every year to brew 
550,000,000 gallons of beer. Headache, as we all know, 


has been very common in the United States for the last 
three years. 
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Paganism and National Hatred 


C. C. MarTINDALE, S.]. 


fessional: “I have sneered at the Italians: I 

have felt hatred for Negroes.” Yet contempt and 
hate for nationals or men of color other than one’s own 
is anti-Christian in itself, and provides material for sin, 
therefore for confession. 

It is notorious that in the Old Testament a line of de- 
marcation between Jew and Gentile was drawn, sym- 
bolized by the wall built between the Court of the Gentiles 
in the Temple and the part to which Jews were allowed 
access. (Yet even then, the merciful commandment about 
the Sabbath rest would not allow work to be put even upon 
“the stranger that is within thy gates”; and Isaias had 
the audacity to call the pagan conqueror Cyrus “ Mine 
Anointed ’—the word is identical with “ Messias,” with 
“ Christ’: “ I have taken thee by the hand, and called thee 
by thy name, though Me thou hast not known.”) Now 
St. Paul says that Christ has broken down the sundering 
wall, ‘‘ There exists no more ‘ Jew versus Gentile.’ ’”’ And 
Our Lord, less drastically, but quite as meaningfully, asks: 
“If you do good to them only who do good to you— 
love them only who love you—how are you better than 
the publicans (a class)—than the pagans (other races) 
—for even they do that!” And more than once He had 
to exclaim that He had not found so great faith—* nay, 
not in Israel!” 

Now if we live in a spirit of interior hostility toward 
and dislike and contempt of other nations, and make no 
attempt to conquer this, we are semi-paganized. We are 
quite different from the Heart of Christ and even the 
heart of Paul. We are antagonistic to them. But if I am 
antagonistic to Christ, I cannot see how I am not sinful. 
I cannot see how I ought not to go to confession about it. 

This is quite different from recommending the practice 
or mood that is called cosmopolitan. There is one class of 
novel that feels bound to allude to some special restaurant 
in each city that the author mentions. Far from me to 
emphasize the almost invariable fact that the author sooner 
or later misspells the French with which he spatters his 
page. But you feel: “What a man! No less at home in 
Cairo than in Canton; in Johannesburg than in Jericho!” 
And soon enough you feel as if you had been there with 
him, and may even allude (in safe company) to the 
Puerta del Sol and the Zagreb sladoleds (which means 
ices, I think). You can do all that without one atom of 
respect, let alone affection, for the people whose town 
you have invaded. One can be, say the Scriptures, “ too 
much at ease in Sion”; and so may one be in Paris. It 
becomes just one new environment for me. The English- 
man demands, as a right, bacon and eggs in the Sahara. 
True, no Arab has shown much desire to follow his 
example: but America . . . well, is there a place left, 
in the heart even of Bulgaria, which doesn’t advertise 
“ American Bar”? For the world is now anxious for a 
cocktail. A Bronx is liked when bacon may be loathed. 


| ERE is an accusation seldom heard in the Con- 





A new need—a new article of commerce—an_ evolved 
civilization. 

Those who have studied moral theology will recall that 
we are bound in charity not to exclude anyone from our 
prayers, nor to refuse them the “ customary salutations,” 
however much we may experience a subjective dislike for 
them, or indeed, though they have injured us. Well, I 
expect that we leave most people out of our prayers 
whether or not we dislike them; so perhaps we are not 
excluding our political opponents or financial rivals when 
we don’t pray for them. However, I remember that in 
my novitiate, a prominent priest was relating to our 
open-mouthed innocence the adventures experienced by 
him when going from Marseilles to Algiers to preach a 
Lent. “I saw,” said he, “a French battleship in the 
harbor. I saluted! I saw another. Again—j’ai salué!! 
I passed a ship flying the English flag. Je n'ai pas 
salué!!!”’ Never shall I forget the holy haughtiness with 
which he announced this act in that peaceful little 
room, simmering with the good sun of Provence filtered 
through the vine leaves. Anyway, he didn’t salute, and 
no doubt, the salutation wouldn’t have been quite cus- 
tomary. Your arm indeed would ache if you had vibrant- 
ly to salute the flag of every nation in a harbor. But he 
had to let me jolly well know he hadn’t! Why, novices 
fluttered round me afterwards, apologetic, angoissés .. . 
“ Mon pauvre frére M! cela ne vous a pas blessé? Vous 
avez di étre tout ému. . . .” Well, I was rather, because 
it was not un-comic. 

But how often the minimum tolerated by moral theology 
is accepted by us as a standard recommended. Because 
one is ordered to do at least that, one feels as if one had 
been advised to attempt nothing more. Now both those 
moral dicta are, we notice, negative. “Do not exclude 
from your prayers .. . do not refuse, etc.” But Our 
Lord is always positive. He turned the whole decalogue 
from Don’t’s into Do's. “ You have heard that it was 
said. . But 7 say to you. ” And one of the 
things that He said was: “ Love your enemies: do good 
to them that persecute you.” 

Now we really dare not wash that down till it means 
next to nothing. It meant a very great deal—all that Our 
Lord said meant much. He did not deal in minimums. 
A great deal of bitterness is generated in important elec- 
tions. Intense animosities are engendered, not least by the 
press, which always tries to emotionalize everything. I 
wonder how many Catholics do pray, and pray lovingly, 
for men whose politics they detest? Personally, I always 
imagine that novels are truthful; therefore when I read 
a novel about gunmen and gangsters, and am filled with 
loathing for their despicable habits, I find I have, to keep 
my conscience clean, really to pray for such men, if real- 
ly they exist, and to be desperately honest in making sure 
that such a prayer is no formula providing a sop to me, 
but a prayer made, as St. Paul said he longed for a sight 
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of his Philippian converts, “with the very Heart of 
Christ.” This may seem childish, if not fanatical. But 1 
can't see how it is other than necessary. And if I see 
politicians, at home or abroad, doing what seems to me to 
be bound to injure charity, unity, and peace, it is hard 
indeed to ‘keep these three Eucharistic virtues undefiled 
in my own heart. 

American Catholic theologians are preparing, | under- 
stand, a complete study of peace and its Christian im- 
plications. A somewhat similar book has appeared; and 
one is being prepared also in England. Germany has writ- 
ten fine stuff on this same topic, unpopular though it be; 
and French theologians are working at the same 
theme. The tendency seems to me homogeneous and 
serious—* Can any modern war be justifiable ?—Prob- 
ably not.” At least probably not. For never are all other 
methods of settling differences exhausted first, such as 
arbitration—if people won’t arbitrate when they can, their 
war is sinful. Never is guilt all on one side—I venture 
to say it is possibly on neither side; for the men who 
really settle wars are hardly even the diplomats or the 
cabinets, but the financiers at the back of these, who 
belong to no side, being expatriates and internationals. 
Quite possibly the destinies of the world are controlled by 
three or four men, along with their gang; and the crime 
of the worst racketeer, compared with theirs, fades into 
all but innocence. 

Well, the big books full of worked-out principles are 
excellent, and cannot but produce little by little a public 
opinion. But again, it is no good having principles if one 
does not apply them, and how to do so if you wait for 
actual war? For never does the public know all the facts. 
The public is consistently doped with what the press is 
allowed to purvey. The only way in which one can take 
honorable part in any war—which one cannot do, any 
more than one may do anything else, with a “ doubtful 
conscience ”’—is to form one’s conscience by means of 
relying on politicians certainly telling one the truth. Im- 
agine! Taking one’s conscience from politicians! I fear 
that many, many more, when the next war comes, will 
have to be conscientious objectors. The situation has been 
cleared up enormously since the last war. 

But we certainly can make a remote, but positive prep- 
aration. A Frenchman once said sadly to me: “ Our 
country is full of pamphlets stressing the faults of 
Englishmen. Would even one be tolerated, picking out, 
explaining, and praising their good points?” We prefer 
what expresses, and generates, dislike. We have to re- 
verse that. Hence we can eschew caricatures or cartoons 
expressive of derision or hostility: lampoons, malicious 
nicknames, exaggerations. We, as Christians, have to 
seek unity, charity, peace. French and German priests 
are even now constantly crossing the frontier and con- 
ferring on the true Catholic doctrine and method, in view 
of the undercurrent of suspicion and ancient enmity. 
Whole leagues exist, based, not on a spurious international- 
ism, but on Christ’s own charity, for making colonies, or 
summer holidays, or even little schools, within which 
French and German children mix. In our small way, the 
Catholic Council for International Relations aims at teach- 
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ing children, as well as adults, how to think well of and + 
sympathize with other nations, and especially foreign 
Catholics. 

I repeat, we cannot rest easy till we are pursuing some 
deliberate, chosen, positive, constructive course in the 
matter of good-will between nations, and also races. 


Gods and Fools 


A. LONGFELLOW FISKE 
iE epigrammatic observation of a New England 
essayist to the effect that “ man is a god playing the 
fool” expressed a modicum of truth in the day in which 
it was written, but in these hectic times it is still more 
arresting and pertinent. The remark is now obviously 
true, and is even ironic. 

“Man is a god playing the fool!” 

Just for the moment put yourself in the place of the 
cat in one of Hawthorne’s “ Twice Told Tales,” and 
ensconce yourself in the doorway of a business block and 
watch the scurrying multitudes of human beings as they 
pass. Be the philosopher, completely detach yourself from 
the crowd, and try to act the part of a mere “ observer ” 
at the battle front! 

The elevated is roaring overhead, your ear may oc- 
casionally catch a distant rumble of the subway, trucks 
and automobiles are passing, pedestrians are hurrying 
breathlessly across the street, threading their hazardous 
way between moving cars, often disdaining the traffic 
officer’s uplifted palm. 

Certainly, you think, man is a going animal—he is 
always going somewhere, and he hardly arrives before 
he must sally forth again. In Socrates’ day, many of the 
Greeks were peripatetic, but they were philosophers and 
did a lot of thinking while they walked, In these times 
men are just as peripatetic, but it is a question whether 
they do very much thinking while perambulating, unless 
they indulge in feverish speculations regarding dwindling 
profits, sinking dividends, and by what magic they can pay 
the next month’s rent. Most of our thinking these days 
is by force of exigency about matters financial. 

Robinson, in his book, “ The Mind in the Making,” 
tells us that if a person is alone for a few minutes and 
falls into reverie, his thoughts gravitate inevitably to one 
subject, himself, and revolve continually about the ego. 
That may have been literally true when Robinson wrote 
his book, but in these times of depression we should have 
to add one other common irrepressible subject, namely, 
the problem of existence, how to make a living and keep 
one’s name out of the Associated Charity’s card index. 
Such is life in this drab epoch, when the sun is setting 
upon the bright, sunlit days of after-the-War prosperity. 

Sut there is that seething, rushing throng, shaken like 
dice in the vortex of the city’s life, going, going, going! 
Do you notice their faces? Do you see the expressions 
of fear, of hopelessness, even the deep shadows of tragedy 
that darken heavy brows? It would really take a Rem- 
hbrandt to paint a street scene today, or a true portrait, 
since he of all masters could paint the shadows. 

And then there are the skyscrapers—they loom as 
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massive monuments in commemoration of the days of 
plenty and big profits and wild speculation. There are 
the high-priced apartment buildings, with pent houses and 
kitchenettes and refrigerators—many of them more than 
half-empty, while the East Side flats fairly bulge with 
humanity, with the poor, many of whom don’t know that 
they are poor, and who, after all, are perhaps the real 
philosophers, for they have learned how to get along 
with little and how to be happy although deprived of the 
luxuries and many of the necessities of wholesome living. 
Under a boiling sun, the pavements sending up a thick 
vapor of heat, children play and dance and sing and laugh, 
hurling their challenge to the whole world and reiterating 
with Dickens’ cheerful locksmith, “ I am resolved to be 
happy.” 

And then there are the long proud avenues, Park 
Avenue and Fifth Avenue and Riverside Drive. Many 
a fine modern apartment building is virtually unoccupied, 
and in many cases, where it is occupied, rumor has it that 
the landlord is magnanimously permitting his tenants to 
remain although they haven’t paid any rent for six 
months; but these apartment owners and agents are tena- 
ciously optimistic ; they hope and believe that better times 
are “just around the corner.” 

If, in these days of unemployment and widespread 
travail of soul, we will just detach ourselves for a while 
from the drama of life, and imagine ourselves as merely 
observers, studying the anomalies and inconsistencies of 
civilization as well as its tragedies, there is one conclusion 
that cannot fail to grip us, and it is better stated than 
we could possibly do it in that epigrammatic phrase of 
Emerson, who said that “ man is a god playing the fool.” 

Exactly. Man is an incipient god in that he is self- 
conscious, has a moral sense, and can create, can invent, 
can make the physical universe do his bidding. We have 
to agree with Chesterton that the fact that man is an 
artist makes him distinct from the monkey. His progress 
along material lines is well-nigh unbelievable. There 
seems to be almost nothing that he cannot do if he sets his 
mind to it. The steam engine, the gasoline engine, the 
harnessing of electricity, the radio, the airplane, incredible 
feats of engineering—all these proclaim man a god. 

And yet—look at the mess his titanic genius has made 
of it all. Like a child, he builds a tall spire of blocks, 
higher and higher, and then it falls. He builds a marvel- 
ous civilization by the sheer power of his mental creative 
- genius; he stands aside for a moment, admires it, even 
boasts of it; and then he allows that other half of himself 
—the fool half—to reach out its ruthless, bungling, care- 
less hand and shake it dangerously, if not topple it. It 
sometimes appears as though he likes to see it rock and 
sway in the wind of human passion and greed. “ Oh, 
well,” he reflects, “if it tumbles, the god in me can build 
another structure even bigger and prouder.” 

Anybody could write a book about “man as a god,” 
but several volumes could also be written about man as a 
fool. The god in man builds civilization, and the fool in 
him threatens to destroy it with war, narrow nationalism, 
and unrestrained greed. We build our high tariff walls, 
dig in behind them, and complacently pursue our selfish, 
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ruthless ways with little thought of the happiness and 
well-being of others. Drunk with greed, our masters of 
industry and commerce often lunge ahead into great finan- 
cial undertakings without giving any intelligent consider- 
ation at all to the wisdom of their policies. They are not 
socially minded. They are not internationally minded. 
Their small mental universe includes only themselves. 
They are not even intelligent! So stupid are our 
“ masters ” in these after-the-War times that Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler has felt constrained to declare, in a recent 
speech before the American Club in Paris, that: 

We have been children playing with marbles, and now, when we 
have occupied ourselves with that childish amusement for some fif- 
teen years, we are more or less astonished to find that we are in the 
midst of a severe economic crisis. . . . Do you wonder at that 
plan (or lack of plan) making the Russian smile at us? Can he 
not afford to smile when we give him the field without competition 
and tell him to go ahead and show what he can do and we will 
be very careful not to show what we can do? That is not the 
ordinary way in which a contest for supremacy is conducted... . 
I have great concern for the man with a competing social and 
economic system if we don’t demonstrate the supremacy that is 
ours. I have great concern for the man with a plan competing 
with a planiess world. 

There is a significant warning in these words of Dr. 
Butler. It is all too true that our greed has blinded us 
and has driven us to action without intelligent planning. 

We are gods on the one side, in our ability to do, 
achieve, and create; and we are fools on the other side, 
in our inability to use and conserve to the best human 
advantage that which we have created and built. 

This brings us finally back to fundamentals, to basic 
principles. Man is not all “god” or all “ fool,” but a 
weird admixture of both. That he may save himself and 
the civilization he has built, it is imperative that he get 
rid of the fool that is in him and cultivate the god or 
good impulses and principles. Certainly if he can achieve 
what he has achieved in material things, he can solve the 
problems of poverty, depression, unemployment, and war. 
How can he do this? By inverting his scale of values, 
making human life and human welfare of greater impor- 
tance than the winning of wealth and personal (or cor- 
porate) power. He must become socially minded, and 
he must gain the Christian viewpoint, that of the Naza- 
rene Himself who said: “I am among you as one that 
serveth. . . . What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?” 

Standing aside in the doorway, like Hawthorne’s cat. 
a mere onlooker or observer, man and the civilization he 
has built appear so inconsistent as to be quite irreconcilable 
in character. Man and his society, which in the last 
analysis are one, assume the aspects of a hideous gar- 
goyle, the creation both of aspiring idealism and groveling 
bestiality. Man is at once a god and a fool, with his 
triumphs of materialism and his defeats of the spirit. 
He plays with his toys and kills with his bombs and ma- 
chine guns. He flies, but his plane has only a soul of 
steel. His machine age has a death rattle in it. If he 
doesn’t destroy the fool and the beast that lurk in his 
heart, he will sell his soul for a mess of pottage, and his 
vaunted civilization will be eclipsed by the black night of 
infidelity and revolution. 
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The Bloodstained Trail of Isaac Jogues 


Francis Tacsort, S.J. 


though it should have been, and to follow, as far 

as could be, step by step and paddle-stroke by 
paddle-stroke, the trail of Father Isaac Jogues from the 
Jesuit residence at Three Rivers to the Mohawk village 
of Ossernenon seemed to me to be an intelligent and not 
unprofitable occupation for a summer holiday. Isaac 
Jogues has become St. Isaac, our first United States 
Saint; it would, therefore, be well for us to know the 
exact details of his first entry into our territory. These 
details were given by Father Jogues himself and his con- 
temporaries with sufficient exactitude to form the basis 
of a complete and quite certain reconstruction. To record 
them, however, would require the ample pages of a book, 
or some such publication as the United States Catholic 
Historical Society’s “ Historical Records and Studies.” 

In due time, perhaps, proofs and arguments and theories 
may there be advanced; but for the present, it will be 
sufficient to skim over the ridges of the road, without 
touching the hollows, as Lieutenant Ed. Sheehan loved to 
do in his new Oldsmobile when we were covering part 
of the Jogues trail at eighty to ninety miles an hour; or 
as the villainous-looking Emile, who dusted the crests of 
the waves in Lake St. Peter, scorning the troughs, when 
we half-flew in the speedboat built by Jacques. 

Father Jogues departed from Three Rivers on August 
1, 1642, and on August 14 ran the gauntlet into Osser- 
nenon. Two hundred and ninety years later, from August 
1 to August 14, the writer, with notes and notebook and 
maps and whatnot, was tracing the same route. There 
were differences, however. Father Jogues advanced at 
the rate of not more than thirty miles a day, laboriously, 
with his flesh putrefying about his wounds, under threat 
of immediate death and with an almost certain death at 
the end of the journey. Today, one scarcely feels that 
one is moving, at thirty miles an hour, and one is so 
annoyed at trifling inconveniences, weak coffee, for ex- 
ample, or the necessity of walking a few hundred yards. 

On the aforesaid morning of August 1, 1642, Father 
Jogues said his last Mass, the last, that is, for about two 
years. Strangely, it was the Mass of St. Peter in Chains, 
with a commemoration of that dauntless voyageur, St. 
Paul, and another of the Macchabee Martyrs. He said 
this Mass in the rough-wooded little chapel of the log- 
cabin known as the Residence of the Conception, in the 
French outpost at Three Rivers. The hour was about 
three or four in the morning. With Mass over, he 
descended the hill to the place where the Hurons were 
gathered, on the shore of the St. Lawrence, near the 
mouth of the St. Maurice. There, the savages animated 
their spirit by holding a council. About five or six o’clock, 
Father Jogues and a flotilla of twelve canoes paddled up- 
stream toward the Lake of St. Peter. They were on their 
way to the Huron country, thirty-five days’ distance, on 
the shore of Georgian Bay. 


, 40 do something that had never been done before, 


In 1932, Father Jogues, in retracing his steps, would 
stand, in the industrial city of Three Rivers, near the 
Statue of the Sacred Heart across the broad plaza from 
the Post Office. He would proceed down Rue du Chateau 
toward the Boulevard, cut to the left along Rue Notre 
Dame and descend past Rue St. Louis and Rue St. Fran- 
gois Xavier. Beyond the place where the elevated Boule- 
vard ends, he would turn more toward the St. Lawrence, 
cross the railroad tracks, and reach the wharves. A bit 
of a distance beyond, within the yards of the International 
Paper Company, where the piles of pulp wood are massed, 
he would reach the spot where, in 1642, the Hurons were 
holding their Council and the canoe was awaiting him. 
In the beginning of his water journey, he would gaze up 
at the Boulevard, see the tip of the roof of the Post 
Office, where once was the Fort, pass the docks of the 
Ferry and the Canadian Steamship Lines, trail by drab 
factories and coal yards and proceed toward the chim- 
neys of the St. Lawrence Paper Mills. 

“The first day was favorable to us,” wrote Father 
Jogues. He and his Hurons hugged the north shore of 
the St. Lawrence along where it swells out into Lake 
St. Peter, eight to ten miles wide. These shores the Iro- 
quois enemies were making their haunts for man hunts 
and their battleground. Beyond Point-du-Lac, beyond 
Point Yamachiche, beyond the mouth of Riviere du Loup, 
the enemy might be lurking in an ambush. The day was 
favorable, and Father Jogues’ party camped for the night 
on the projecting fingers of land at the far end of 
Lake St. Peter where the Maskinonge River empties 
through several small mouths. The shore line in 1932 
remains much the same, save that farms have replaced 
the forests and lighthouses warn the steamships. The 
expanse of Lake St. Peter is the same today and yester- 
day. 

About five in the morning of August 2, Father Jogues 
and the Hurons settled themselves in their canoes. They 
turned around the fingers of land and came to a projec- 
tion like a thumb; this marked the beginning of the pan- 
cake islands, dozens of them, at the head of Lake St. 
Peter. The Huron passage was along the northern main- 
land. About five-thirty, on the clay bank of this thumb, 
the eagle-eyed Hurons see footprints. They leave the 
canoes to examine them: enemies, doubtless, but not too 
many to fight. They again embark. They advance scarce- 
ly a mile before they are startled by the Iroquois war 
whoop, by thirty painted faces rising from the river grass, 
by a volley of shots. They turn in to the shore to fight; 
forty more Troquois dart across the river toward them. 
The Hurons fled. Father Jogues was hidden among the 
reeds where the Iroquois had been concealed. He could 
have remained hidden and thus escaped, but he sur- 
rendered in order to care for the other French and Huron 
captives. 

Where, in 1932 topography, was the place of the am- 
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bush and the capture of Father Jogues? My determina- 
tion of it is a long story of itself, which may be told 
next week. The spot is on the north shore of the north 
passage of the St. Lawrence, almost at the dividing line 
between Berthier and Maskinonge Counties. It is op- 
posite Ile a l’Aigle, about an eighth of a mile from the 
channel that separates that island from Ile Dupas. Father 
Jogues would doubtless recognize it today; it is still 
swamp land, still covered with water grass and reeds and 
leaves on tall stalks that form a green roof, some four 
or five feet above the slippery clay. It can best be reached 
by the road that turns off the Montreal-Quebec High- 
way at St. Barthélemy, follows left to the postbox of 
Joseph Dupuis, and then right and then left through the 
fields and the forests to an abandoned shack that looks 
like an orange-box on end. 

After his capture, Father Jogues was led across the 
St. Lawrence to the mouth of the River of the Iroquois, 
that same year named the Richelieu. The probable route, 
in terms of today, was through the channel between Ile 
a l’Aigle and Ile Dupas, then betwen Ile aux Ours and 
Grande Ile, along the shore of Ile de Grace and across 
the magnificent south passage of the St. Lawrence toward 
Ste. Anne de Sorel, and then along the mainland to the 
grain elevators at Sorel and about these to the mouth 
ot the Richelieu River, almost closed by shipping and 
ship-building yards. The landing place of the Iroquois 
masters of Father Jogues would be up the river a few 
hundred yards, where the Berthierville ferry docks. The 
night camp would be on the hill above, about the corner 
of Rue de la Reine and Georges Street. In that same 
August, Governor Montmagny would begin his Fort, 
towards the river from the Balmoral Hotel, and the first 
Mass would be said nearby. He would discover, near the 
road leading to Dock No. 1, the picture of Father Jogues 
painted by the Iroquois. 

On the morning of August 3, 1642, Father Jogues 
was well on his journey toward the Mohawk land. He 
relates that he was tortured on the eighth day, and again 
on the ninth; that about noon of the tenth, he abandoned 
the canoe and followed his masters across the land; that 
on the thirteenth day, the eve of the Assumption, about 
the third hour, he reached the river near the first village 
of the Mohawks. 

To sketch it rapidly, Father Jogues in 1932, would on 
August 3, leave the street corners at Sorel, and pick his 
way among the river craft under the new bridge and the 
railroad bridge beyond. He would then have clear water, 
amid pleasant farmlands, till he reached the St. Ours 
Locks, and after passing these would proceed to the is- 
lands near the village of St. Marc. The next day, August 
4, he would skirt by St. Hilaire Mountain, through the 
Chambly Rapids and Basin, up to and beyond Freyers 
Rapids and Ile Ste. Thérése toward St. Jean. On August 
5, departing early from the vicinity of St. Jean, with 
Iberville across the river, he would make his way against 
the current of the Richelieu to some spot between the 
mouth of the Lacolle River and the International Bound- 
ary. 

Early on August 6, he would cross the United States 
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boundary, pass Rouse’s Point, and enter Lake Champlain. 
That night, he would camp near the point of Cumber- 
land Head. Shortly after sunrise on the following day, 
he would be pointing his way toward Plattsburg, and 
a little later in the morning would be paddling before 
the Catholic Summer School at Cliff Haven and “on be- 
yond Port Kent to Jones Point and the mouth of the 
Bouquet River. The travel of August 8 would lead past 
Essex and Westport to that most likely of landing places, 
near the ruins of Fort Frederick, on Crown Point, across 
from Port Henry. 

On the night of August 8, 1642, the Iroquois masters 
of Father Jogues heard from advance runners that a war 
party of 200 Iroquois were camped within a day’s journey. 
They wished to “ welcome ” the prisoners by torture. 

August 9 dawned; it was the day of torture. 

Father Jogues would leave Crown Point about sun- 
rise. He would follow the west shore of Lake Champlain 
till he rounded the point at Fort Ticonderoga, turn in 
among the marshes up the little stream to where the Saw 
Mill stands at Ticonderoga. He would get out of the 
canoe, and carry it toward the Community Building; 
passing around its grass plot, he would follow a route 
that slightly varied from Treadway Street and South 
Main Street, to where that throughfare ends, at the cove 
where Lake George begins. The distance of the portage 
would be above a mile and one-half. With the canoe in 
the waters of Lake George, he would be carried out 
toward some larger and smaller islands. 

On one of these islands in Lake George, later called 
Lac St. Sacrament, within half a dozen miles of Ticon- 
deroga, Father Jogues was tortured. In view of the many 
conjectures by intelligent students, this determination, 
which contradicts them, may seem original. But the 
present writer believes it can be sustained against all 
arguments. 

All that late afternoon and night, he was _ bloodily 
tormented. The start on August 10 would be delayed. 
But Father Jogues would reach Sabbath Day Point, where 
another war party awaited him to torture him again. It 
may be he rested here for the night; or it may be that 
he went on to Montcalm Point. What is certain is that, 
about noon on August 11, he beached the canoe at the 
Military Dock below the ruins of the Fort at the rounded 
head of Lake George. 

In the afternoon of August 11, he would begin the 
land journey. The trail cut south along Route 9 for a 
short distance, and then turned to the right along Route 
9K. It kept close to the banks of the several small lakes 
that lead down to Lake Luzerne. Thence it descended to 
Luzerne and to Jessup’s Landing, to the ford that crossed 
the Hudson and Sacandaga Rivers. This would be the 
most probable place for striking the night-camp. 

The trail for August 12 lay along the level terrain of 
the south and east banks of the Sacandaga River till it 
came to Conklingville. It followed the Sacandaga’s tor- 
tuous path closely until that river made a V turn above 
Northampton. In our day, a dam at Conklingville floods 
all the valley and creates the huge Sacandaga Reservoir ; 
at the bottom of this Reservoir the trail of Father Jogues 
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is hidden from sight. The journey for that day ended 
in the vicinity of Batchellerville. August 13 dawned, and, 
still following the Sacandaga River to near Northamp- 
ton, the route went past Benedict and Broadalbin to Vail 
Mills. Along Kennyetto Creek, the halt would be made 
for the night. 

I interpret Father Jogue’s statement that he arrived at 
the Mohawk village “ about the third hour ” to mean, not 
the third hour of the morning, but the third hour of the 
march on August 14, and feel confident of the correct- 
ness of the interpretation. On that morning, then, the eve 
of the Assumption as he notes, Father Jogues’ trail would 
leave Kennyetto Creek, skirt about the hills beyond Vail 
Mills and around toward West Perth. Here it would 
make the slight ascent necessary to bring it to Tribes 
Hill, and, after following Route 10 toward Fonda for a 
mile or more, it would cut to the left and down toward 
the Mohawk River, about a mile or two below. It would 
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pass down the slope, across the road and the railroad 
tracks, to the point where the Mohawk makes an elbow 
turn, lead across the shallow ford, over the fields to where 
the Shrine Gate stands and up the road to the Shrine of 
the American Martyrs at Auriesville. 

On August 14, 1642, about five or six in the morning, 
Father Jogues, with all but two of his finger nails torn 
out, with his fingers crushed out of shape by the teeth of 
the Iroquois, with his shoulders and hips and limbs coated 
with festering wounds from the blows and cuts inflicted 
by his masters, emaciated by having had no food for 
four days and little for the preceding nine, worn out by 
the excessive heat of August and the heavy pack he was 
forced to carry, was again “ welcomed” by the savages 
on the banks of the Mohawk, and was led in triumph 
up the hill, now the national Shrine for all Americans, 
and ran the gauntlet into the village where, four years 
later, he was martyred for Christ. 


This Cockeyed Campaign 


Il. Rumors and Reactions 


Rosert T. Hopkins 


to remark, grows tenser day by day. The cam- 

paign also, though the press has hitherto failed to 
mention it, grows dirtier and dirtier. Not, of course, in 
public. The candidates have exchanged blows with the 
most scrupulous regard for the rules of civilized warfare. 
But it is a deplorable, if somewhat less publicized fact 
that beyond the view of the galleries and out on the muddy 
fields, their minor henchmen and retainers are locked in 
a vast and sweaty struggle in which there has already 
been a good deal of eye gouging and back stabbing to- 
gether with a rather general use of outlawed weapons 
of offense. 

This is not a surprising phenomenon in any campaign, 
but in the present contest the explanation is a little easier. 
Both candidates have professed that the major issue in 
the struggle is the economic situation. Here is a high 
and noble cause of battle indeed. But as a spectacle in 
which the victory must be decided and awarded by no 
less than forty million judges, it suffers certain disad- 
vantages, the principal one being the fact that many of 
the judges find the struggle itself rather boring. With 
the campaign threatening to become a difficult and pro- 
tracted debate on economic policies, it must be plain that 
before a voter can award the palm of victory, or even 
make a reasonably decent decision, he must be endowed 
with (1) some knowledge of the social sciences; (2) a 
habit of reading the newspapers carefully and fully every 
day; (3) an accurate memory for the facts, arguments. 
and rebuttals presented; (4) sufficient intelligence to 
weigh the pros and cons of the situation; and (5) at 
least an elementary hunger and thirst for justice. 

Unfortunately, these are qualities which some of our 
voters do not possess. As a result, the minor politicians 


, \ HE presidential campaign, as the press is beginning 


have already turned away from the debate with some 
annoyance. Doubtless an economic battle is something 
to move the voter’s soul to its very depths and to sum- 
mon him to the most desperate kind of partisanship. 
There are high stakes involved; there are profound con- 
sequences in the victory; there are drama, suspense, and 
flaming emotion—if only the voter could grasp what it 
was all about. The regrettable fact remains, however, 
that John M. (Moron) Citizen is unmoved; economic 
plans, platforms, and programs are things that he knows 
little and cares less about. It’s a little hard for him to 
understand them. 

Hence it seems wise to the minor politicians to raise 
other issues—issues that are somewhat more obvious, that 
demand less of a strain upon the cerebellum, issues that 
appeal to the feelings or prejudices of the electorate. 
And that, probably, is the reason why an astounding mass 
of rumors has already been injected into this campaign. 
The whisperers are busy again. 

Under such circumstances it might have been expected 
that the appeal to religious feeling would put in an appear- 
ance. The “repellent subject” which the New York 
Times says “ never should be permitted to show its head 
in our political life” has indeed entered the campaign 
with a bang. 

Here is a minor sample of the sort of thing that is 
going on. Last March, the New York State Legislature 
passed a bill intended to do away with religious discrim- 
ination in the selection of public-school teachers. In 
effect it provided that a teacher’s faith was henceforth 
not to be made a practical obstacle to her employment by 
a school board anywhere in the State. Catholic communi- 
ties, in other words, were not to bar the way to Protestant 
teachers, and vice versa. The law, dictated by elementary 
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justice and passed after a particularly obnoxious instance 
of discrimination, was signed by Governor Roosevelt on 
March 17. 

The Governor’s action was immediately seized upon by 
his political enemies and given wide currency in every 
part of the country which was thought to have an anti- 
Catholic bias. Mr. Roosevelt, said the whisperers, was 
dancing to a tune played by the Knights of Columbus. 
He was shamelessly favoring Catholics over Protestants. 
He was slavishly doing the bidding of the Pope’s emis- 
saries. He was a tool of Rome. How, then, would he 
act as President? The ugly story spread; it was given 
wide publicity outside the State of New York by the 
propagandists and even by the evangelical press—at least 
by that part of it which esteemed Mr. Roosevelt’s defeat 
as something more important than honest journalism. 

The appeal to religious prejudice happens, however, to 
be a weapon that can be used just as effectively among 
Catholics as among anti-Catholics. No one knew this 
better than the propagandists anxious to keep Mr. Roose- 
velt from the White House. Hence, some months ago 
many Catholic Democrats in the middle West received 
copies of a purported correspondence between Governor 
Roosevelt’s manager and two would-be workers in the 
South in which there was “ private and confidential ” 
mention of the help offered to the Roosevelt candidacy 
by the Ku Klux Klan. As soon as this correspondence 
was published, Mr. Roosevelt denied all connection with 
the Order, and indeed no proof was offered that he had 
ever encouraged, tolerated, or even knew of the misguided 
efforts of his workers. In fact, with the discovery of the 
workers’ character, the correspondence had ceased. Never- 
theless, with the aid of much whispering, the ugly story 
was spread. The results are still apparent. Many Catho- 
lics, who lent too willing an ear to the propaganda still 
cherish a bitter resentment against Mr. Roosevelt. They 
may not indeed swallow the mad story that the Governor 
hopes to win the election with the help of Klan votes, 
but they, too, like the anti-Catholic bigots, are determined 
to punish him at the polls for his alleged furtive alliance 
with the forces of the other side. 

In the opposite camp there are, of course, a number 
of small politicians whose personal fortunes depend upon 
the defeat of Mr. Hoover. The mad idea of using the 
Klan to further their ends did not seem mad to them, and 
as a consequence we are being treated to an astounding 
spectacle. 

When Mr. Hoover was nominated in Chicago, it was a 
Catholic, Joseph Scott, who made the nominating speech. 
In early August the Knights of Columbus offered a 
statue of Cardinal Gibbons as a gift to the nation. Mr. 
Hoover, in accepting it, delivered a panegyric of the 
great churchman, addressing his speech, of course, to an 
audience composed mainly of the Knights, a number of 
priests, and several prelates. Nor was that the full list 
of his iniquities. On the occasion of his own notification 
ceremony he invited a Jesuit priest to pronounce the 
blessing. 

The reader, although probably conscious of the fact 
that inconsequential things are too often changed into 
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slogans for crusades, may be surprised to learn that these 
Catholic connections of the President have been made the 
basis of an anti-Hoover appeal to southern anti-Catholics. 
In the first place, a meeting of the almost defunct Klan 
was called in Jacksonville, Fla., last month. Its purpose 
was to resurrect the entire Order by means of this fear- 
ful news from Washington and then to smear Mr. Hoover 
throughout Dixie for his public manifestation of love for 
Rome. The Klan, however, has somehow failed to rise 
from the grave. Nevertheless, the news of the Presi- 
dential defection has been assiduously advertised from 
Charleston to El Paso. To many of those who heard it, 
it has seemed to be a bit of important and appalling 
news, and doubtless it will cost Mr. Hoover dearly at the 
polls in November. 

As long as religion remains an issue, politics will con- 
tinue to be what Mr. Garner called “a funny business.” 
Mr. Garner’s own public tears, evoked, he said, by the 
memory of what he had suffered from bigotry, were 
jeeringly interpreted as an appeal to Catholics. Justly 
or unjustly, many observers found the candidate's grief 
an amusing, rather than a touching, episode. Equally 
laughable was the fact that while the “ weeping-Jack ” 
incident was being widely publicized by the Democratic 
press, presumably for the benefit of Catholic readers, 
opposition workers were diligently searching for proofs 
that the candidate had voted in a way to arouse Catholic 
wrath. Their findings, it is hardly necessary to add, 
were given much space in the New York Republican 
press, while the anti-Catholic sheets were calling him “ pro- 
Papal.” All this was indeed a funny business and had 
no perceptible connection with the great economic battle. 

Then there is the ludicrous to-do over the fact that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s three outstanding workers, the Messrs. 
Farley, Mullen, and F. Walker, are Catholics. If the 
Governor goes to Washington, shall we have a plethora 
of Romanists in the Cabinet? Here is a question, much 
discussed sotto voce and ingeniously proposed in order 
to sway votes one way or the other—depending of course 
upon the political faith of the whisperer and upon whether 
the listener is a Catholic or an anti. 

Not without its moments of hilarity, also, at least for 
those who saw the irony involved, was the antic attempt 
of Dr. John Haynes Holmes, exposed in AMERICA some 
weeks ago, to turn Catholic Democrats to the Hoover 
banner on the plea of religious liberty. More amusing 
still, to the neutral observer at least, was the fact that the 
strategy was partly successful and has led many Catholics 
to the paradox of doing exactly the same thing that they 
themselves bitterly denounced in others—namely, of 
allowing religious feeling to turn them this year against 
their party candidate, just as in 1928 other Democrats 
allowed religious feeling to turn them against Mr. Smith. 

Lastly there is that comic episode that is being enacted 
in Massachusetts, where certain G. O. P. adherents are 
all agog over the political effects of Mr. Hurley’s faith. 
The Secretary, once a Catholic, but now a boasted rene- 
gade, has signed up for a series of campaign speeches 
within the Commonwealth. But his prospective hosts are 
uttering loud howls of protest to Washington. Mr. 
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Hurley's eloquence, they claim, will serve only to enrage 
the Catholics and thus lose many valuable votes for 
Mr. Hoover. All this is very lovely for the Democrats, 
who are found to take a keen interest in the quarrel, 
even if they can refrain from fostering it. 

There are in this campaign a number of grotesque 
situations brought about not only by religion but also by 
differences upon the minor issues and by personal resent- 
ment against the candidates. To mention but one, there 
is the ridiculous position of that stalwart Methodist Pro- 
hibitionist, Dr. Clarence True Wilson, who has lately 
been led to desert Mr. Hoover and to fly to the arms of 
Norman Thomas. This engaging bit of political acro- 
batics is something, in turn, that bids fair to be imitated, 
if not outdone by another example of comic contortionism 
—the threat of many Catholics to vote the Socialist ticket 
as a protest against the major parties or in resentment 
against the leading candidates. 

The really important issue is, of course, the economic 
rehabilitation of the country. Isn’t it a bit of tragi- 
comedy in this tragic year, when serious thinking is called 
for and when grave economic policies for remedying 
human misery are the real issue, that voters on both 
sides should be swayed by the tattling, the gossip, and the 
manufactured rumors that have been designed merely to 
appeal to prejudice? 


NOCTURNE 
A black heron squawks 
Somewhere along the shore’s dark line: 
Straight overhead the northern cross 
Sheds benediction ; 
To the right Job’s coffin floats in the thick stars, 
To the left spreads the great bear, 
The papouse riding it bright and clear; 
Low, Cassiopeia chair 
Holds the dark Egyptian beauty 
Upside down for the nymphs’ spite; 
Our boat floats lightly on the rippled ebon water; 
Across the sky a meteor sparkling 
Is survived a moment by its flaming path, 
Then all is still and deeply calm in night. 
FreDERIC THOMPSON. 


COMRADE 


That’s a strange foot, Mavourneen, 

Its stealthy, slinking tread 

Sends a shudder through the shieling 
And awakes your lover’s dread— 


A cloven hoof is hidden 

In the patriot’s worn shoe; 
Those are huddled shoulders 
In that coat of honest hue— 


A filthy hand is pressing 
On a slowly healing sore, 
While the other hand is beckoning 
To the children round the door— 


Do not see him, do not hear him, 
Lift your eyes above his head 
Where your patient Lord is dying; 
Save the blood that He has shed. 
AILEEN TEMPLETON. 
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Back of Business 


T is important for the accuracy of our judgment that 

we should not ignore the force which makes a certain 
development. In the human idiom we call it motive. In 
our daily routine, where force and motive are obvious, 
we closely adhere to this fundamental rule. In the care 
for our car, we would not ignore the motor which makes 
it run. In the care for our tamily, we would not neglect 
the job which enables us to found, to raise, or to main- 
tain a family. But in the world of business, our judg- 
ment is deviating from the straight and logical course. 
It does not consider motive or force. Hence our frantic 
efforts to remedy economic ills by economic measures. 

It is a misguided effort, because it ignores the guid- 
ing motive. This is apparent even on the surface. The 
enthusiastically welcomed fall “revival” is not in the 
least substantiated by facts, which ought to arouse our 
suspicion: for the strength of seasonal influences should 
make for increased sales; rising prices for an easing of 
the debt problem; depleted stocks for more employment ; 
and so on—none of which is true. As this revival cam- 
paign is, obviously, not based on actual facts, it just as 
obviously grows out of a hypothetical bent of the human 
mind. Here we come to the motive. 

In its applied sense, the human mind does not content 


* itself with facts, which are coincidental to realized efforts 


only. Looking back over the decades, or the centuries, 
or even the millennia, we find conclusive proof that fac- 
tual progress was often abandoned for a whimsy of the 
human mind: the culture of Greece prompted not more 
than a sardonic smile on the lips of Roman warriors. 
The mature idea behind the League of Nations was re- 
jected by an obstinate “independence”’ spirit of the 
American Senate. The workings of the human mind are 
far, indeed, from the factual trend. 

They are far from it today. In “ seasonal influences ” 
we do not see the onesidedness characterized by the in- 
evitable after-season drop, but merely an opportunity to 
be seized for the purpose of substantiating our desire for 
better times. In “rising prices” we do not wish to be 
reminded of the relativity of prices as values, but are, 
perhaps subconsciously, aware that with prices rising, 
debts can be discharged more easily. The manufacturer 
is jubilant over the depletion of stocks; he blinds himself 
to the fact that stocks have been depleted for the last two 
years, that we are living in a period of hand-to-mouth 
buying; his anxiety to produce, to sell, to profit, causes 
the victory of desire and the downfall of a balanced 
judgment. 

The motive behind any sort of economic endeavor is 
the human behavior of which the positive term is desire, 
and the negative fear. From these two we can conclude 
upon all economic trends and events. They are abso- 
lutely decisive in the shaping of the economic destiny. 
It is, therefore, a fallacy to assume that ours is an eco- 
nomic problem; in the last analysis, our puzzle is the 
question mark of human behavior. The recognition of 
the human element is the first remedy. 

GerHarD HIrscHFELD. 
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Saving Dollars and Souls 
ANTHONY J. BEcK 
UBLIC schools are curtailing courses and terms in 
many sections of the country and Catholic educational 
institutions continue to operate in this economic crisis only 
by dint of heroic sacrifices on the part of parents, pastors, 
and teachers. 

Here, however, as in other respects, the depression is 
not without definite advantages. Large numbers of non- 
Catholic taxpayers, who formerly paid no attention to 
the subject, are receiving an object lesson in the service 
and saving of our educational system to the State. Arch- 
bishop MeNicholas, of Cincinnati, noted in his address 
at the last convention of the National Catholic Educational 
Association that during the past year there were more 
than 2,600,000 children and students in Catholic schools 
(8,000 elementary, 2,000 secondary, 160 colleges, and a 
score of universities). On the basis of public-school costs, 
as estimated by the Federal Office of Education for the 
entire country, this represents an annual saving of more 
than $200,000,000 for State and local Governments. 

Incidentally, mention might be made of the fact that, 
besides maintaining their own educational system as in 


more prosperous days, Catholics have done considerable, 


construction work in the last two years, to relieve un- 
employment as well as to provide for needs of expansion. 

Though Catholics lighten the burden of taxpayers over 
the country in general by at least ten per cent, many cities 
are hard pressed to meet expenditures for public educa- 
tion, even after much economy and elimination of frills 
and fads. Frequent news items in the secular press il- 
lustrate this situation. It would become well-nigh hope- 
less if the 2,600,000 pupils of Catholic schools were to 
seek admission to the public schools. Many cities would 
be thrown into bankruptcy. By way of example a writer 
in Our Sunday Visitor (July 17) cites the case of Chicago 
with 200,000 children in parish schools. “ The extra main- 
tenance cost,” he explains, “ would run over $20,000,000 
a year; but the immediate great demand would be for 
200 schools, each with a capacity for 1,000 children. Sites 
and buildings alone would cost another $100,000,000.” 
Special conditions have rendered Chicago’s situation un- 
usually desperate, so much so that thousands of public- 
school teachers were not paid for many months. But it 
is very doubtful if any large city could properly pro- 
vide immediately for all the children now in parish schools. 

Exhaustion of resources is compelling Catholics in some 
localities to afford concrete, if minor, illustrations of this 
possibility to taxpayers. While even temporary suspen- 
sion of Catholic schools is most deplorable from the re- 
ligious viewpoint, God can draw good from this evil as 
well as from others. 

A noteworthy instance among others is reported from 
a Michigan city of 46,000 population. A pastor notified 
the Board of Education that he lacked funds to conduct 
his parish school, which last year had 1,000 pupils. 
Apparently the public authorities did not consider con- 
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struction of a large new school warranted by the emer- 
gency. Hence, two methods of dealing with the problem 
were before the board, subject to approval by the State 
Superintendent of Instruction. The first was to use the 
parish-school building, and to pay the nominal salaries 
of the Sisters. The pastor estimates that this could be 
done for approximately $15,000. The other proposal 
was to have the board maintain the parish school but to 
provide public-schoul teachers. This arrangement would 
cost about $55,000. 

The first plan would permit the school to continue 
as a religious institution with State support. The second 
would turn it into a public school without religious in- 
struction. The former method probably would be at- 
tacked as a violation of the Constitution, which prohibits 
State subsidies for religious purposes. However, the lat- 
ter would cost the taxpayers $40,000 more, and in these 
days of dire need for economy some people may forget 
their scruples concerning State aid to religion. In pass- 
ing we might note that this forgetting would be in accord 
with the Northwest Ordinance of 1787 which states: 
“ Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to 
good government and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall forever be encouraged.” 

The Catholics of the city, as well as of the parish in 
question, have a financial as well as a religious reason 
for hoping that the board will adopt the first plan. Cath- 
olics form at least one-third of the city’s population. 
Consequently, Catholic taxpayers would have to bear one- 
third of the higher cost of the second method ($55,000), 
or approximately $18,300. Under the first plan their 
share would be $5,000, or $13,300 less. 

This peculiar phase of the situation may prove interest- 
ing to Catholics elsewhere in our country. Figures from 
various sections show that, generally speaking, the cost 
of maintaining our primary schools per pupil is one-fourth 
of the expense of elementary public schools. Conse- 
quently, in any community or educational district in which 
Catholics number more than one-fourth of the total popu- 
lation, they would lose financially by transferring their 
parish-school pupils to the public system. The greater 
their percentage in the population, the larger would be 
their share of the added cost—unless Catholic taxpayers 
generally are considerably less wealthy than their non- 
Catholic fellow-citizens. 

The foregoing figures for Chicago afford an illustra- 
tion of this contention. Catholics constitute at least one- 
third of the city’s inhabitants. They would have to raise 
one-third of the annual running expense of $20,000,000, 
or $6,666,666. Maintenance of 200,000 children in their 
own schools at $25 per pupil costs them $5,000,000, or 
$1,666,666 less. If the public authorities did not take 
over the parish-school structure and instead built 200 new 
schools, Catholics would pay one-third of $100,000,000 
or $33,000,000 more. Distributing this capital cost over 
twenty years would add $1,650,000 to an annual main- 
tenance increase of $1,666,666, making the increased 
burden of Catholics $3,200,000. If they form more than 
one-third of the population, their loss would be still 
greater! 
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In short, Catholics are saving dollars as well as im- 
mortal souls by conducting schools which give religious 
training and are as efficient as any in teaching secular 
branches of knowledge. 


Sociology 


Musings on Labor Day 
Paut L. BiaKkE ty, S.J]. 

HE weather today is a bit humid and uncertain. In 

that respect it is like the labor situation in this coun- 
try. But the weather will change soon. Whether the 
labor situation will change, and how soon, depends upon 
a number of factors. Some we know, and they are not 
heartening. Others, we suspect, are withheld by the 
powers which govern this country, and that is still more 
disheartening. Democracy is a farce in these days, and as 
a people we are so far from a Christian democracy that 
we seem to insist on having government that is positively 
bad. 

What is most striking on this Labor Day is the peace- 
ful attitude of our 11,000,000 unemployed. Here and 
there a handful of misguided men and women, led by 
radicals who make a good living by putting workers in 
jail, will flare out in disorders that are pitiful and useless. 
But the workers, as a body, employed and unemployed, 
are patient and restrained. Under the double burden of 
social injustice, and the domination in some jurisdictions 
of leaders who are but stuffed shirts at their best, they 
exhibit a rare example of self-control and sacrifice. They 
have consistently refused, as President John L. Lewis, of 
the United Mine Workers, wrote yesterday, to listen to the 
false preaching of demagogues and dangerous prophets. 
“We marvel, sometimes,” he adds, “ at the splendid de- 
gree of self-restraint that has characterized the life of 
the workers in the past hectic year.” 

But as we marvel, we also ask how long this admirable 
calm can be maintained. Never has labor’s position been 
more difficult. Long accustomed to a slender diet, labor 
is now trying to subsist on such fare as may be provided 
by casual charity. Acting Mayor McKee, of New York, has 
stated that for more than a year the city has been spending 
about $3,000,000 per month to aid the unemployed. At 
least a third as much more is contributed by private 
charity. The teachers in the public schools alone con- 
tribute to the public fund the astounding sum of $250,000 
per month to feed and clothe the children. Precisely how 
much of this money is restricted to the relief of the unem- 
ployed is not known. “ Overhead,” that large and com- 
fortable word, covers more sins than charity. “ Except 
for the expending agencies, no one knows exactly how 
this money is being used,” said the Mayor yesterday, “ or 
what is really needed.” This is a startling remark, but 
only to those who have not observed the shaky, hap- 
hazard, and now creaking, machinery of the distribution 
of these funds. 

Policemen, firemen, and other employes of the city, in 
addition to the teachers, have been contributing a per- 
centage of their salaries for more than a year. Now the 
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Mayor states publicly, “* We ought to know who the un- 
employed are, how many of them there are, and ascertain 
their needs. So far that has not been done.” Labor has 
long known the profiteer in industry. Perhaps unem- 
ployed labor is due to learn much this winter about the 
profiteer in charity. 

Nor is the news from Washington highly encouraging. 
Three weeks ago, another of the President's conferences 
opened with cannonading and a fanfare of trumpets. The 
noise was so impressive that some of us felt that at last 
the Presidential conference was to prove its worth. We 
felt that, even though the impressive report of the White 
House Conference on Child Care sounds a bit hollow 
this year when 200,000 homeless children are wandering 
about the country. This recent Conference, however, 
promised enlightenment, if not immediate relief. The 
enlightenment may come later; as for relief, all we have 
at present is a mouse, in the custody of Mr. Teagle, of 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. This mouse 
will be exhibited in all the Federal Reserve districts, and 
as it whirls and waves a flag, the proceedings will be 
dubbed, “A Drive for Jobs Campaign.” What it should 
be called, and without any reservations of serious mo- 
ment, is “ A Campaign to Cut Wages.” 

If this criticism seems excessive, examine Mr. Teagle’s 
plan. The purpose of the campaign, as he himself an- 
nounced, is not to find new jobs for the unemployed, but 
to induce employers to “ spread out ” jobs among as many 
workers as possible, by reducing the hours of full-time 
workers. In plain English, this means that John Smith 
who gets $22 for 44 hours of work will hereafter draw 
a stipend of $11 or $16 for 22 or 32 hours. Bill Jones, 
whose weekly wage has hitherto been stabilized at $00.00, 
will be raised to $6.00 or $11, according to the degree 
that the original Smith job is “ spread out.” The net re- 
sult of this plan, it seems to me, is the establishment under 
Federal encouragement of a nation-wide starvation-wage 
scale. 

Or that would be the result, were the plan tried, which 
is not probable. It will be forgotten completely in another 
month. 

Another pleasant harbinger of the day is the scheme of 
the railroads to cut wages again. They were cut last win- 
ter by ten per cent, the cut to be maintained until Febru- 
ary 1, 1933. (America, February 6, 1932.) Not satis- 
fied with this reduction, the railroads now demand an- 
other cut of twenty per cent. According to Louis Stark, 
writing in the New York Times for September 3, the 
twenty-one unions comprising the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives’ Association “ will fight this new cut to the last re- 
source.” 

The cut of ten per cent was fixed by private agreement 
between the roads and the workers. The workers accepted 
it reluctantly. They did not believe that wage cutting 
would restore prosperity, but they hoped that it would 
avert a wholesale discharge of men. In a report, recently 
given to the public by the Executives’ Association, it is 
said: 

When the railroad employes agreed to a ten-per-cent reduction, 
they protested that “ wage reductions are not the appropriate means 
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to restore prosperity.” They said, “we cannot believe that the 
public welfare is advanced by reducing the purchasing power of 
labor.” The tragic march of events has demonstrated that we 
were right. A national policy of reducing wages, and leaving 
millions of the unemployed to depend on charity, utilizing our vast 
financial resources largely to sustain fictitious security values, has 
failed utterly to check the downward course of the depression, to 
revive business, or even to maintain the stability of our great finan- 
cial and industrial enterprises. 

That is a complete answer to the claim made last Win- 
ter by the railroads that a cut in wages would mean “a 
turning point toward prosperity.”” There was an under- 
standing between the Executives’ Association and the 
roads that no more men would be laid off, and that, by 
degrees, men already laid off would be brought back. 
But, according to President A. F. Whitney, of the Asso- 
ciation, the roads at once laid off an additional 100,000 
men, so that at present 700,000 are without employment, 
and more than 1,000,000 are on part time. 

These part-time men, reports Alvaney Johnson, chief 
of the engineers’ organization, have been dividing their 
time with the unemployed, and, in addition, have: con- 
tributed to the support of thousands of families of men 
without a job. Further wage cutting is a delusion. It 
cannot possibly help to end the depression, Mr. Johnson 
believes, and it will certainly inflict great hardship on 
the workers. The agreement made some two years ago 
with President Hoover, that wages would not be cut, has 
been very generally disregarded by employers. The rail- 
way workers are perhaps the outstanding examples of 
this broken treaty, but they are by no means the only 
sufferers. 

In his pre-Labor Day statement, Matthew Woll, one of 
the vice presidents of the American Federation of Labor, 
attributed much of the present unrest to industry’s “ need- 
less, heedless, and blind prejudice against organized 
labor,” without which organization industry can never be 
stabilized. I think that is quite true. Capital and labor 
must work together to the end that the rights of all shall 
be respected. Whatever may be said of labor’s sins, Mr. 
Woll is right when he asserts that industry has so far 
failed to put its house in order, that the whole burden 
must soon be assumed by the Government. Indeed, the 
Government has already undertaken the work, and we 
may live to see the so-called socialization of industry, 
under Governmental control. Mr. Woll does not relish 
the prospect. “ Labor has no love for the all-powerful 
political State, believing instead, that industry should or- 
ganize and operate its own sphere.” Nor have any of us, 
unless we take up the ideas of Norman Thomas, and that 
no one can do without departing from the principles set 
forth in the Encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI. 

The skies are darkest, according to the old saw, just 
before the dawn. They are dark now, surely, but perhaps 
they may grow no darker. We have muddled through 
before, and perhaps that Infinite Providence which has 
special care over fools will help us to muddle through 
again. Even though Labor Day, 1932, brings no imme- 
diate prospect of general relief, there is as yet no law 
which forbids us “ bate a jot of hope or heart.” In hope- 
ful, heartfelt prayer is our peace. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


MERICAN Jesuits of the Maryland-New York 

Province and their friends were shocked to read of 
the almost total destruction on August 13 of the Ateneo 
de Manila, the famous Jesuit College in Manila. The 
financial loss was great, and for awhile the education of 
the some thousand students will be postponed, but the 
good to souls that this famous institution afforded will in 
a short time be resumed. Scientists in the Philippines, 
however, will miss the Ateneo Museum which was de- 
stroyed by the fire. This museum had won a just fame 
for itself in the Far East, and was a monument to the 
patience and scientific zeal of the Spanish Jesuits, who 
founded the Ateneo almost seventy-five years ago. 

The Ateneo Museum contained perhaps the most com- 
plete collection of the flora, fauna, arts, and industries of 
the Philippines, and in addition the zoological collection 
held specimens from all over the world. The museum 
was begun in 1865, during the Rectorship of Father Pedro 
Bertian, S.J., and its first Curator was the Rev. Jose 
Minoves, S.J. Father Francis X. Reardon, S.J., in the 
Bulletin of the American Association of Jesuit Scientists 
(Eastern Division) for January, 1929, tells of the Ateneo 
collection. Father Reardon was Assistant Curator of the 
museum from 1923 to 1926, and is now on his way back 
to Manila to be Professor of Zoology in the College 
Department. 

The zoological collection was perhaps the best; and 
comprised representatives of every phyla from the Chor- 
dates down through the Metazoa, to the Protozoa. The 
shell collection was the most valuable, and was worth 
approximately $10,000. It contained specimens of all 
the land, river, and sea shells of the Islands. The bird 
collection was also very good, and besides specimens of 
almost every variety of bird known to the Philippines, 
had on exhibit birds from many other lands. 

There were also superb botanical and ethnological col- 
lections. But now all these are gone. Not only the 
Ateneo students, but those from Manila, and many other 
towns of the Islands, will be the losers thereby. It is to 
be hoped that the Ateneo Museum will not remain only 
a memory. Plans are being formed for a new Ateneo, 
and we hope that they will include a new museum also. 
True, many of the specimens can never be replaced, espe- 
cially of the ancient arts and crafts of the Islands, but 
the zeal for learning that has ever characterized the Jes- 
uit educator will perhaps be once more an inspiration 
for the rearing of even a bigger and better Ateneo 
Museum. 





HAT the philosophers, who are supposed to live in 

a world of abstractions, know what is going on 
around them, was proved once again by two of the reso- 
lutions adopted at the annual meeting of the Eastern 
section of the Jesuit Philosophical Association, which was 
held on the pleasant shores of Long Island Sound at 
Manresa Island on August 29 and 30. These resolutions 
bound the sixty philosophy professors in the Jesuit col- 
leges in the Eastern States to work in the interests of 
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international peace by reacting against exaggerated na- 
tionalism as the breeder of wars, and of social justice by 
interesting their pupils in the Catholic principles of eco- 
nomic reconstruction set forth by Pope Pius XI. The 
latter resolution was timely in view of the recent publica- 
tion of the syllabus prepared by the Committee on Social 
Studies of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, and described by Joseph Reiner, S.J., in the issue 
of America for September 3. This syllabus is a prac- 
tical means for introducing into the colleges more of that 
interest in social justice which the present Pope has so 
often urged on our colleges. 

This particular set of philosophers, after one general 
meeting devoted to a discussion of philosophy as taught 
outside the Church, divided itself into three sections: the 
ethics professors ranged from the right of ownership and 
Socialism to birth control; the psychologists from memory 
and instincts to a study of the emotions; the metaphysi- 
cians from the recent emergence of Cartesianism to the 
concept of truth and modern Platonism. One who was 
present informs the Pilgrim that philosophy can rise 
above the inhibitions of Cushing’s Manual, and that the 
discovery was made once again that the production of 
heat is entirely compatible with a considerable amount 
of light; and that the prospects are that when the boys 
come back again to the benches this week they will find 
that a large amount of enthusiasm for philosophy is being 
emitted from the rostrum, generated behind their backs 
in the salt air of the Connecticut breezes. 





HE question is sometimes asked: “ What are phi- 

losophers for?” Is their function in life simply to 
prepare other philosophers to teach philosophy to still 
more philosophers, and so ad infinitum? What use is a 
philosopher, for instance, at election time? 

A simple answer may be given to this question. One 
great, if not the great office of philosophers, is to decide 
what important words really mean. By important words, 
I mean the words that people fight about, or that make 
people fight, either literally or figuratively. Philosophers 
do not spend much time in explaining such simple words 
as ichthyosaurus, or padlock, because every schoolboy 
can now define such terms, and no one will contest him. 
And since nobody knows what a neutron is, no philosopher 
will bother with it. But there is a tremendous array of 
such vocables as liberty, equality, fraternity, security, 
loyalty, just compensation for services rendered, social 
and society, education, progress, patriotism, conservatism, 
radicalism, humanity, and what not. 

With these words, however, election campaigns are 
carried on. Facts—actual or alleged—which are asserted 
are merely the wooden frames on which to display the 
silken banners of these mighty words. The circumstance 
that they mean precisely contrary things to persons with 
differing education and experience insures their contro- 
versial power, and gives opportunity for boundless ora- 
tory. The philosopher, then, is in the position of the 
master of ceremonies, or the marshal of the parade. His 
definition can make dead words come to life. Likewise 
it can puncture flaunting bubbles, and deflate them to a 
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limp, shriveled heap. By rights he is the politician be- 
hind the politicians, the puller of the wires that make the 
wire pullers themselves strut, duck, and dance. His 
power is infinite. But alas! he is loth to exercise it. 

Conservatively estimated, the value of a good phi- 
losopher to the nation is around $25,000,000,000, Four 
or five of them would finance the world. But the 
“breaks” are not given them. One wrote to me the 
other day from Alaska. Neither he (nor the Sisters) 
had tasted meat more than once a month all summer. 
But, said this philosopher (and the Sisters): “ Isn’t it a 
grand and glorious thing that we get plenty of salmon 
to eat?”  Let’s suggest to the campaign treasurers to 
instal more philosophers and fewer microphones. 

Tue Pitcrim™. 


SHELTIES 
Children, hark! 
Of late ye heard on rain-belabored roofs 
The pitter-pat o’ ponies’ gentle hoofs; 
And later, neath the drip o’ dewy tree, 
They still were heard though further off from ye. 


(Corn-crakes, hush!) 

How far they may have galloped on and up 
But riders know who drank their stiri up-cup 
On fillies shod for yon star-beaten dark-— 
Hear ye the cantering fairy shelties? Hark! 


Children, come! 

Before the chimney’s flying embers fade, 

’Tis in we'll go . . . Behold the gallopade! 
See—o’er the moon! My soul, they took it clean! 
Who saw the like, ay, even in Lough Deheen? 


(Crickets, wheesht! ) 
Whoa, fairy-smithy! One has lost a shoe 
For stepping on the moonwort. (Tappy-tu, 
Na-tippy-tappy) Children, not a cheep! 
He’ll soon be hurdling shadows off in sleep. 
Francis Carin. 


STAR SONG 
I have known 
Higher stars—fairer songs . 
But to this 
My wavering self belongs. 


Half of me 

Home-yearning . . . Half of me 
Wounded by 

Hills and covetous sea. 


I must go 
Though weary-shod, for I 
Saw a star 
Challenge the cool young sky ... 


Heard a song— 

And so my road lay clear: 
Sea-cliffs climbed 

To hill-cliffs dark and sheer. 


Heart of mine, 
What if the way be far? 
Ever I 
Shall love the song—the star! 
CATHERINE PARMENTER. 
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Literature 


A Farewell to Pens? 
Irvine T. McDonaLp 


[* the early Summer, some thousands of young men 
and women, of more or less talent and proficiency, 
were graduated from our Catholic colleges and universi- 
ties. Among them were numbered—how many? dozens? 
scores? hundreds, even?—a precious and pathetic regi- 
ment, the campus scribes. They were precious for the 
talents they possess, talents whose potency is tremendous, 
no matter how slight their performances thus far; pathetic 
for that they, who have been for two, three, or four years 
the Voice of the College, are now suddenly stricken dumb, 
made inarticulate by loss of the very organ of speech, they 
think, and that in the hour of their greatest need. 

They are pathetic in that they who had lived the literary 
life in little were rudely cut off from that microcosm and 
left with no access to the macrocosm. They had reveled 
in the discovery and recognition of “material,” and had 
gloried to convert its raw substance into essay, ode, and 
story. They had learned what “ technique”’ means, and 
had been eager to apply it to their feverishly carpentered 
productions. “Style” had been discovered to them, and 
their hearts pounded happily at the news that they them- 
selves had styles, good, bad, or indifferent ; and the quieter, 
more mature minds among them had begun to develop 
something that was individual and good in literary man- 
ner. Something of discernment, and of taste had come 
to them, too, and a wider familiarity with a deposit of 
culture which they had not dreamed existed. They had 
learned to love the printed word, to have some insight 
into the method of its creation, and they can never, so 
long as they live on earth, be quite the same again. 

They are precious to a degree they do not even guess, 
in that they, by every natural right and title, ought to 
be the guardians and the writers of our future Catholic 
literature. They are the products and the stewards of 
Catholic culture. Catholic thought and tradition have been 
inculcated in them according to their capacities and dis- 
positions. If any reliance can be placed in the law of 
averages, from no other class should such sterling con- 
tributions to our future letters be expected than from 
these Catholic campus scribes. 

If the future must be read in the history of the past, 
what hope is there? Where are the pens that sparkled 
so vivaciously in the college publications of ten—fifteen 
—twenty-five years ago? What has become of those 
thoughtful essayists, those dynamic fictionists, those grace- 
ful lyricists, even those witty paragraphers whose ink ran 
with such racy freedom during their crowded under- 
graduate days? No one knows the answer. Who can deny 
the fact? 

Only a few contributors to the college paper aspire to 
the profession of letters. Commerce and the professions, 
the seminary and the convent will claim by far the great 
majority, and their lives will be busy and good. But how 
mistaken to think that letters can be nothing but a pro- 
fession, a vocation that excludes all other activities. As 
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any writer knows, and as every reader ought to know, 
there is not only a profession of letters, but a hobby of 
letters. It is indulged by men and women of every occu- 
pation, and although there are no statistics to guide me, 
1 venture the opinion that more, and perhaps more valu- 
able, too, actual published writing is done by these non- 
professionals than by those whose days are devoted 
primarily or exclusively to the manufacture and sale of 
the printed commodity. 

A while ago, I grew curious to know just what type of 
person was doing the bulk of our American periodical 
writing. My survey was limited to one issue of one 
magazine. I didn’t need any more, for the data was suf- 
ficient. It was the Atlantic Monthly, and I found that 
the people who wrote the particular number included a 
professional biographer; an educated tramp; an editor; 
one who described himself as having been a sailor, janitor, 
reporter, prospector, and soldier; an assistant professor 
of English; an economist ; an ex-member of the East In- 
dian Civil Service; a college president; a stenographer ; 
an ex-clergyman; a lawyer; an ornithologist; a traveler; 
a government departmental advisor; a political expert; 
and two or three whose occupations were not indicated. 
Possibly they were writers. In the current Aflantic I ob- 
serve among the contributors a couple of economists, the 
ex-mayor of Youngstown, a lawyer, a retired stock-broker, 
and a sprinkling of teachers. In other words, there is 
comparatively little periodical writing today, in this coun- 
try, at least, but what is the work of men and women who 
make their livings at something else. They are the ama- 
teurs, the hobby riders, if you will. But their influence 
in the aggregate is mighty. Let the campus scribe whose 
scribbling has been motivated by something other than 
thoughts of a purely literary career reflect awhile on that. 
He has learned to write somewhat. The demands of a 
career in some other field will not be an acceptable excuse 
for his future failure to try, at least; and to keep on 
trying. 

For there it is, after all. Presupposing the talent and 
the training, nothing can make a writer but industry and 
growth, and neither alone is sufficient. The silent, serious 
mistake of undergraduate hopefuls is to disregard this 
element of growth, to ignore the golden stores that 
maturity will bestow, while they make private compari- 
son of their own youthful endeavors with the mature 
work of masters. Yes, they actually do that. The boy 
who writes the trite but spirited story of the Christmas 
burglar will grow moody with despair when he has held 
it up alongside Mrs. Wharton’s “ After Holbein,” or Miss 
Cather’s “ A Sculptor’s Funeral.” One of the most com- 
petent and prolific writers I have met this year told me 
the other night, with a gesture of self-disparagement, that 
he, for instance, would never dare tackle the job of 
writing a novel, because, of all reasons, he lacks imagina- 
tion. Imagine a fellow with imagination enough to say 
that, denying imagination to himself! 

But somewhere in this precious crowd, too humble, 
perhaps, to acknowledge it, must be some who have heard 
the call in their hearts, and whose hope and purpose it is 
to give themselves wholeheartedly and without reservation 
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to letters as a profession. And the pen falters to con- 
template them. 

Some there are who will sit determinedly down the 
morning after Commencement and get right to work on a 
10,000-word short story for which they have been saving 
an idea for menths. This they will finish in either two 
or three days, re-type the next morning, and send at once 
to the Saturday Evening Post or the Cosmopolitan maga- 
zine. A few days later the resilience of folded paper 
will surprise them. But they have steeled themselves to 
disappointment, and with a careless smile they address the 
new envelope to either Collier's, or Liberty, with no re- 
gard whatever for the most obvious requirements of these 
organs. While they wait for word, they may be at work 
on another, but the chances are they’ve made up their 
minds not to write the second until the first sells. To 
make a long story short, by the last of August they are 
writing back to the Dean for transcripts of their records. 
It appears now that they are going to teach awhile, just 
as a “ bridge,” to be sure, until success seeks them out. 
It’s been done before, they tell you, and sometimes they 
can even name the names that have done it. 

For the first few months of teaching they are pretty 
pre-occupied with the duties of their new, if temporary, 
profession, but as soon as they are settled, they'll get back 
to the writing. Then it is borne in upon them that an 
evening class would add to their income; that they really 
ought to take some courses next summer to help them on. 
Help you on? But I thought you were going to be a 
writer? “Well, you see, I'll be teaching for another 
couple of years, the way things look, so I might as 
well—” Sic transit. He may yet become a hobby writer, 
and I hope he does. But I doubt it. He’ll wait... . 

There are so many things to consider. Have you 
thought, for instance, of all the various literary fields 
that are open to you, or do you limit your vision to fic- 
tion and the new biography? Again, are you humble and 
wise enough to know truly your present limitations, and 
have you the resources, in time and money, out of which 
to remove those that are eradicable, or to plumb greater 
depths in the mine of literature than your college studies 
will have opened to you, or to cultivate experience with 
life and people and places that will make truer and deeper 
your comprehension and your appreciation of it all? Do 
you believe in yourself, and have you any grounds for 
it? Is your patience inexhaustible, so that years of 
drudgery may be borne without despair? 

Means and money. Those will be the material obstacles. 
They must support themselves, most of them, they must 
get jobs. I can only hope their jobs will not be too far 
out of the literary field. They do not yet know how valu- 
able, how almost indispensible it is to breath the air in 
which writing is done, rather than that of the market 
places; to hear the chit-chat of bocks and plays, rather 
than market quotations and golf scores; to know that 
those around you honor the ideal that moves you. 

Know, too, if you aspire to periodical publication, as 
you should from time to time, that you have a friend in 
Catholic editors. They, of all men, realize your poten- 
tial importance, and want you to develop and succeed. 
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REVIEWS 
What We Live By. By Asst Ernest Dimnetr. New York: 

Simon and Schuster. $2.50. 

Two questions, both extrinsic, rise to the mind of each prospec- 
tive reader of this volume. “Is it as good as ‘ The Art of Think- 
ing’?” “Will it be as popular?” The answers, briefly, are 
“better” and “no.” It will not be as widely read because it is 
so much better, so much at grips with reality, so much more 
fundamental and deep. “The Art of Thinking,” though closely 
reasoned and not without a basic philosophy, dealt with matters 
that were more easily explainable. “ What We Live By” attempts 
to lay open the more complicated riddles of existence. Whereas 
the former volume could be trifling and charming, this must be 
solid and serious and philosophically direct. Behold the scope! 
It is an investigation into the material and spiritual universes. 
In the first part it explores “ Verum—the True.” Abbé Dimnet 
inquires about man, his origin and composition; about the universe 
in which man is placed; about that which is beyond man, God, 
and about that in man which can rise up to God, the soul; and 
finally about the general ethics that must govern man. In the 
second part, the book deals with “ Pulchrum—the Beautiful.” 
Abbé Dimnet here offers a comprehensive examination of esthetics. 
He characterizes beauty, strives to define it, and to mark its 
effects, and points out its manifestations in the fine arts, in lyricism 
and music, in drama and fiction, in painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture. The third part, “ Bonum—Beauty in Life,” falls into two 
divisions, “ The Plane of Moral Beauty,” which covers man’s 
complex relations in the moral sphere of the modern world, and 
“The Spiritual Plane,” which endeavors to fix man’s attitude 
towards God and religion. “What We Live By” is a handbook 
of philosophy, morality, and natural theology. It aims at express- 
ing the Catholic position by putting it in terms of the “ modern 
mind,” which has lost the power of recognizing metaphysical truth. 
This gives it an elasticity in its presentation that would seem to 
stretch Catholicism, which is not propounded explicitly, to its 
extremes. It is a presentation that looks for agreement between 
the Catholic and non-Catholic position, and stresses these agree- 
ments. It is a treatise that makes the Catholic philosopher ques- 
tion a statement or an argument quite frequently, though he can- 
not specifically state that it is at fault. All of which may possibly 
be another way of saying that Abbé Dimnet exposes the verities of 
life in an original and provocative manner. What needs no 
elaboration is the fact that he writes with charm and grace, in 
the politest manner of a cultured Frenchman. “What We Live 
By” is the July choice of the Catholic Book Club. P. X. F. 





Joel Chandler Harris, Editor and Essayist. Edited by Jutia C. 
Harris. Chapel Hill, N. C.: University of North Carolina 
Press. $4.00. 

In this book, by the daughter-in-law of Joel Chandler Harris, 
all those who love and revere the creator of “ Uncle Remus” will 
find material from his pen gathered from many sources and cover- 
ing a period of thirty-five years. Mrs. Harris had desired, since 
the completion of her biography of her father-in-law in 1918, to 
bring before the many readers of Joel Chandler Harris an aspect 
of his work which was almost unknown to them. This long- 
awaited opportunity came when the editorial committee of the 
University of North Carolina Press suggested that she edit the 
uncollected writings of Mr. Harris. This she has successfully 
accomplished in this volume. Joel Chandler Harris is shown here 
as a man deeply interested in all the endeavors and aspirations of 
those around him. There is wisdom and humor and pathos, and 
over it all the kindliness of the great Southerner’s own rare per- 
sonality. Joel Chandler Harris lives vividly again in these pages. 
There is no one so ably equipped to understand and interpret the 
mind and heart of Harris as his daughter-in-law. Her task was 
an enormous one but it was one, too, of the deepest love and devo- 
tion. The book is a distinguished addition to the literature of the 
South and to the American nation. Mrs. Harris deserves praise 
for the happy choice of the selections and for presenting objectively 
the illuminating background of a great personality. c. 5.e% 
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Medieval Faith and Fable. By J. A. McCutiocn, D.D. Boston: 

Marshall Jones Company. 

Followers of G. G. Coulton will doubtless welcome this detailed 
exposé of medieval credulity. More modern medievalists will 
find it rather tedious stuff; a complex of polemical bias and 
dubious method. The author, a Canon of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, labors under the double handicap of a_rock-ribbed 
Reformation prejudice against the ancient Church, and a rather 
naive swagger of nineteenth-century dogmatic rationalism. The 
result shows itself everywhere: in the very title of the book, a 
lamentable if not malicious fusion of two very different things, 
carefully distinguished by authoritative spokesmen of the Middle 
Ages; in the ridiculous little foreword, contributed, apparently 
under pressure, by the author of “ The Golden Bough,” and dis- 
proportionately played up, apparently for the sake of the shadow 
of a great name; in the too fragmentary bibliography, glaringly 
weak in Catholic scholarship as well as in the more recent work 
of the sympathetic type fostered by the Medieval Academy of 
America; an occasional misinterpretation even of the hand-picked 
sources, as for one notable instance, in the unwarranted assump- 
tion (p. 21) that the lists of sins in the Penitentials were read to 
the penitents, thus suggesting crimes theretofore unthought of; 
and most generally, and most fatally, in the consistent absence of 
historical perspective which makes good showmanshiv but doubtful 
history. Positive inaccuracies of detail are apparently not numer- 
ous; on the whole McCulloch does well by his sources; yet the 
general tone of many of his chapters, notably those on the Virgin, 
Saints, Relics, the Host, is unfairly harsh in the accumulation of 
irrelevant extravagances and the relative silence on the official 
statement of Catholic dogmas. The Catholic familiar with history 
will not question many of the facts adduced, but he will wonder 
or smile at the exclamation points which are placed after them. 
He will know, for instance, with Newman, that infiltrations from 
paganism are signs of Christian life rather than of decay. A.C. S. 





Economics: Principles and Problems. By Lione: D. Eni. 

New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $5.00. 

Few students of abstract economics have kept abreast of modern 
conditions as thoroughly as Lionel D. Edie. This revised edition 
of his excellent textbook enables him to correlate the classical eco- 
nomic theory with a wealth of statistical material culled from 
countless monographs, technical articles, special volumes, and 
scientific reports. In this way, he bridges the chasm between 
ancient principles and current research. After three valuable 
chapters of historical introduction, Professor Edie treats the 
ordinary headings of production, consumption, value, and exchange 
in their proper psychological setting. His insistence on the rela- 
tionship between our human equipment of emotions, capacities, 
and needs, and a highly variable economic culture is characteristic. 
Every effort is made to point out how human nature reacts to its 
economic environment. Most refreshing it is, amid the arid wastes 
of the “science of despair,” to find a “ frank ethical concern for 
welfare and wellbeing,” instead of an assumed but futile neutrality 
on the right and wrong of business transactions or labor diffi- 
culties. Nevertheless, the author accepts too readily time-worn 
theories of profit, while his treatment of speculation in commodity 
and security markets is altogether too tender. He is on safer 
ground when he calls social insurance, strictly speaking, a sub- 
division of personal insurance, declaring that “the risk of loss 
through personal injury in the course of production should be 
borne by the industry itself.” Again, Professor Edie is undoubt- 
edly correct in emphasizing that most great fortunes were amassed 
through the undue exercise of the principles of private advantage, 
but he is hardly merciless in drawing the conclusions his premises 
would seem to provide. In short, the very laudable attempt of the 
author to introduce social justice into the “iron laws of economics ” 
is limited by his adherence to a species of moral positivism, 
which is at best a feeble substitute for ethics and religion. The 
volume is a handy presentation of the whole field of economic 
teaching, presented with striking clearness, in an _ interesting 
style. J. F..T. 
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‘ BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Scripture Studies—The Old Testament, being literature in 
fact, can of course be studied primarily as such, but no adequate 
sense of its power can be governed by imperfect conceptions of 
its origin and nature. The message of the Prophets can be treated 
as reflecting its own historical needs, but not as created and pro- 
duced by these alone. Two studies in interprétation, devoted to 
these respective aims, display the present reaction of non-Catholic 
criticism towards saner and more constructive results, but also 
as still fettered by the narrow philosophy of naturalism. In “ The 
Book of Job” (Macmillan. $2.00), Prof. W. G. Jordan attempts 


‘to distinguish between the authentic and the spurious, and offers 


English metrical versions of “selections from the original” and 
also of some “ passages regarded as additions.” Apart from un- 
acceptable principles, his discussion of evidence is marked by 
dignity and balance. He has, however, completely ignored the 
work of Catholic scholars, and might have profited by Knaben- 
bauer’s fine linguistic study of Job 19: 25-27. Similarly, the 
Rev. Raymond Calkins, in “ Jeremiah the Prophet” (Macmillan. 
$2.50), gives neither Condamin nor Schneedorfer a place among 
his references. In attempting to rearrange the existing prophecies 
by what he takes to be internal indications of their historical 
occasions, he admits in general terms the uncertainty of such a 
norm. His discussion of “the genious of prophecy” is better than 
most specimens of its class, and almost reaches the truth. He also 
gives due place to the element of prediction in general, but robs 
Messianic prediction of its very essence. Like most Protestants, 
he confuses the inspiration of the Prophets with what he calls 
“ Bible inspiration.” His chronological table, though mostly ex- 
cellent, seems to neglect Gadd’s contribution (generally accepted 
as early as 1924) to the record of the last years of Assyrian 
supremacy. Both books may be of slight service to Seminary 
teachers as digests of liberal opinion on certain points, but the 
untechnical reader cannot follow the guidance of either. 





Self-Helps.—In the manner of Abbé Dimnet, Dr. Robert E. 
Rogers, Professor of English at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, has written an interesting little book entitled “ How 
to Be Interesting” (L. Page. $2.00). In this volume the author 
considers the prime function of the voice, the elements of self- 
determination, confidence, personal education, and poise as con- 
tributing factors in the development of an interesting personality. 
From a reading of this intimately written volume, one is inclined 
to believe that Dr. Rogers, in the course of many years of teach- 
ing, has become quite facile in the art of being interesting, a figure 
reminiscent of “ Copey” of Harvard fame. He has written an 
altogether readable and wise little book. 

Doctor Daniel S. Sager seeks to increase the span and improve 
the state of human life in his little book “ The Fine Art of Liv- 
ing” (Dorrance. $2.00) by telling his readers how to live. At- 
tributing most of the physical illnesses of life to overeating and 
poor digesting, he not alone points out defects but suggests a 
certain cure. Following his system of vitamins and calories early 
enough in life, barring accidents, an individual, he asserts, would 
attain to the age of 100 years. The book is very interesting and 
contains much useful information. 

In his volume “Use Your Mind” (Holt. $2.00) which H. 
Stafford Hatfield has translated from the German of Arnold 
Hahn, the author aims to awaken the reader’s courage in respect 
to his own mind and confidence about his futdre. It is a practical 
volume in mental hygiene based on the new psychology and aim- 
ing to increase mental power. There is a confusion of terms in 
the author’s discussion and he sidesteps the problem of the nature 
and relations of body and soul upon which the philosophy of mind 
essentially depends. He is tolerant of a certain amount of sex 
expression outside of marriage, and like the rest of his school of 
psychology discards fear as a motive for action, though the Divine 
Oracle says, “ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 
The new psychology’s greatest need is to discover the human, im- 
mortal soul. 
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Poetry and Verse—“ The Yoke of Thunder” (Macmillan. 
$1.50), by Robert P. Tristram Coffin, presents a variegated selec- 
tion of short nature poems. Excellent imagery and a wealth of 
poetic suggestion predominate, slightly tarnished, however, by 
rhymes too frequently evident, and by recurrence of identical 
thoughts in successive poems. The author shows a happy facility 
for rendering the commonplace into beautiful and artistic concep- 
tions. 

A new collection of the poetry of Padraic Colum is gracious 
proof that the Irish Renaissance is still in its fine flowering. 
In “ Poems” (Macmillan. $2.00), he voices the moods of his own 
people, singing of old legetuds, of lone things in the rain, of “ birds 
that were angels erst.” Little children he wraps in Our Lady’s 
mantle for a lullaby, and only his love songs are sad. All his folk 
know grace and content in living. They are human and go to the 
fair, but they also go to Mass; and it is this spiritual quality of 
his quiet, unobtrusive Catholicism, lying deep in the heart of his 
poetry, that informs and gives essential beauty to the things he 
touches with exquisite art. His rhythms, too, are distinctive. One 
hopes that he has still other songs to sing. 





The Art of Writing.—Teachers of English in high schools and 
colleges know with what difficulty the average student grasps the 
essential ideas behind even the simplest passages of poetry and 
prose. Précis writing is one of the methods proposed in recent 
years for the correction of this ineptitude. “ Prose and Poetry for 
Précis Writing,” selected and edited by Irene Hill FitzGerald and 
Robert Hugh Mahoney, is a publication of the Catholic Education 
Press, Washington, D. C. The selections in the book are well 
chosen and varied; none of them are too difficult or too easy for 
the type of student for whose improvement the collection was 
made. 

“The Writing Art,” (Houghton, Mifflin. $2.50), edited by 
Bertha W. Smith and Virginia C. Lincoln, is a collection of re- 
flections on literature and literary style. Many of the authors 
represented in it would be astonished to find their most casual 
obiter dicta being taken so seriously. While the book might fur- 
nish odd moments of pleasure, one wonders how it will serve as 
“useful reading for the ambitious author.” It contains too many 
selections, neither useful nor interesting, like the following from 
Flaubert: “I am but a lizard, a literary lizard, warming himself 
all day long at the full sun of the beautiful.” 





Evolution—If one were to believe all one reads in Gerald 
Heard’s “ The Emergence of Man” (Harcourt, Brace. $2.75) one 
would have much to unlearn. From the “Tree” in and around 
which the half-men clustered, down to the present, “ psychological,” 
“ scientific” age, the author draws on error and his own imagina- 
tion rather than on truth and real history. The author is a 
dreamer with unmistakable prejudices in many lines, but notably 
against the Catholic Church. 

When one comes across, in the early pages of “ Religious Be- 
havior ” (Macmillan. $4.00) by David M. Trout, such questions as 
these: “If plants are living organisms, are they religious? Ex- 
plain.” and “ Are chimpanzees religious? Defend your position.” 
one might conclude that the author is determined to make a 
thorough job of it. But as one continues to read through the 489 
pages of the text, one meets with many a curious anomaly. Ideas 
are introduced that have nothing to do with the subject, and ideas 
that would seem to have something to do with it are omitted. Dr. 
Trout is not stupid, but he seems to have swallowed whole some of 
the latest hypotheses of pseudo-psychology. He is so shrewd in 
certain passages that one wonders how he can be so naively credu- 
lous in others; within the limitations of his method he is good, out- 
side them he is lost. He is a student rather of mildly abnormal 
psychology than of religion. His definition of religious behavior 
omits the higher types of Catholic sanctity. Such a sublime mys- 
tic as St. Teresa of Avila was “ inhibited sexually, disappointed in 
love, physically weak, and in many respects nervously unstable.” 
No serious attempt is made to explain, or even to understand, the 
Catholic conception of religion, as being the highest operation of 
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the intellect and will of man. There is a bibliography of 310 
books and magazine articles. Dr. Trout’s young ladies and gentle- 
men at Hillsdale College, where he teaches psychology, “ have 
acted for him as subjects or experimenters in the laboratory; 
others have made long and difficult field observations; many have 
given him illuminating autobiographical materials.” A few of the 
autobiographies are very amusing, and more amusing still is Dr. 
Trout’s assumption that they have something or other to do with 
religion. And yet, to repeat, Dr. Trout is not stupid; he has a 
measure of the scientific spirit, and he can keep calm. Further 
research and wider associations may correct the defects of his 
education. 





Pulpit Talks.—Though “Diagnosing To-day” (Abingdon. 
$1.50), by M. S. Rice, is ostensibly a volume of sermons, there is 
not much of supernatural religion included in them. At the same 
time, the essays contain a common-sense discussion of our chief 
contemporary evils. One of Dr. Rice’s confreres has summarized 
the seven deadly sins of modern society as “ policies without prin- 
ciples, wealth without work, pleasure without conscience, knowl- 
edge without character, industry without morality, science without 
humanity, worship without sacrifice,” and it is these that Dr. 
Rice takes as the topics of his principal chapters. The author 
writes with a cultured style and shows a wide acquaintance with 
our best literary models: Lowell, Ruskin, Browning, et al. One 
suspects, however, that he accepts man’s animal descent as a fact, 
and one notes that he stresses the religious authority less of the 
Fathers, Doctors, and Saints of the Church, than of men of the 
world. 

Toleration.—With the title “George Washington on Religious 
Liberty and Mutual Understanding,” Edward Frank Humphrey, 
Northern Professor of History and Political Science at Trinity 
College, Hartford, has edited selections from Washington’s letters 
that indicate his desire that there should be a general appreciation 
of the principle, by the citizens of the Republic, that “liberty of 
worshiping Almighty God agreeably to their consciences is not 
only among their choicest blessings, but also their rights.” The 
First President's letter to “The Roman Catholics of the United 
States ” is cited, as well as communications to Methodists, Baptists, 
Jews, Quakers, Lutherans, and others, all in the same tolerant 
vein. The pamphlet is issued with the imprint of the National 
Conference of Jews and Christians and can be obtained free at its 
New York office, 289 Fourth Avenue. 





Books Received.—This list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 
reviewed in later issues. 


Arterxoons 1n Urorra. Stephen Leacock. $2.00. Dodd, Mead. 

Carvin: A Mopern Brocrarny. Jean Moura and Paul Louvet. $2.50. 
Doubleday, Doran. 

CaTaALocue or PAMPHLETS IN THE PuBLic Arcnives or Canana, 1878-1931. 
Vou. II. Prepared by Magdalen Casey. $1.00 cland. 

Cuerry Tree, Tue. Adrian Bell. $2.00. Dodd, Mead. 

Eartu History. Luther C. Snider. $4.50. Century. 

Hatr-Day’s Ring, A. Padraic Colum. $2.00. Macmillan. 

Mansee Dave anp Otner Porms. James C. F. Gengo. Published by the 
author. 

His Apotocres. Rudyard Kipling. Doubleday, Doran. 

Katnerine’s Lover. Lord Gorell. $2.00. Dial. 

Keeper or tHe Keys. Earl Derr Biggers. $2.00. Bobbs-Merrill 

Ma Crnperetta. Harold Bell Wright. $2.00. Harper. 


Macniricat. René Bazin. $2.00. Macmillan. 

Nrcopemvus. Edwin Arlington Robinson. $1.75. Macmillan. 

Puitosopnica. Strupy or Mysticism, A. Charles A. Bennett. $2.50 
Yale University Press. 

Picture History or Ireranp, A. 1/6. Gill. 

Poets anp Tuetr Art. Harriet Monroe. $2.50. Macmillan. 


PotiticaL anp Curtturat History or Mopern Evrore, A. Vor. I. 
Carlton J. H. Hayes. $7.50. Macmillan. 

Protocue to Love. Martha Ostenso. $2.00. Dodd, Mead. 

Re-enter Str Joun. Clemence Dane and Helen Simpson. 
and Rinehart. 


$2.00. Farrar 


Sovt or a Cup, Tue. Comtesse de Fontgalland. Twopence. J/rish 
Messenaer. 

Tuis Way to Happiness. Maysie Greig. $2.00. Dial. 

Towarp THE UNDERSTANDING oF SHELLEY. Bennett Weaver. $2.50. Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press. 

Tracic City, Tue. Esther W. Neill. $1.50. Ave Maria. 

Trunx-Catt Mystery, Tue. J. Jefferson Farjeon. $2.00. Dial. 


John Gibbons. $2.00. Dston. 
Lorenz Ives. $5.00. Lucy Fortune. 
$2.50. Century. 


TWeENTy-FourR VaGaBonp TALes. 
Wasuincton’s Heapovarters. Mabel 
Years or Peace, Tue. LeRoy Macleod. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 


munications. 


No “ Rev. Father President” for Him 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I heartily concur with your editorial in the issue of August 
27 headed “Father Cox’s Third Party.” Personally I have a 
strong prejudice against clergymen of any denomination running 
for political office. One of the glories of our Church in America 
is the fact that our priests are too busy doing God’s work in 
the pulpit, at the altar, and in the box, as you state, to bother with 
politics. We Catholics should feel proud indeed that in spite of 
the avalanche of abuse, vilification, and falsehood that filled the 
air and the press four years ago, our clergy and our press said 
never a word in return, except to expose the falsehood and the 
unbelievable bigotry. I seem to remember after the campaign 
was over that the editor of the Atlantic Monthly complimented 
us for our dignified stand. Our heads were bloody but unbowed. 
Very frankly, speaking as an American, we have no room in 
America for Richelieus, Cranmers, Wolseys, Knoxes, Calvins, 
Luthers, or Cannons. Government in the United States is pe- 
culiarly a layman’s job. And I will go one step further: I would 
never vote for any clergyman for office—priest, minister, or 
rabbi. Finally, I am convinced as a Catholic that our priests 
are doing a great deal more than the statesmen to make the world 
a better place to live in while they preach the Gospel, say Holy 
Mass, perform their duties, and thunder with the authority of 
God’s Church against the abuses that exist—divorce, birth con- 
trol, etc. 

Your editorial was right to the point. It came when it was 
needed, and, coming from whence it came, expresses publicly the 
attitude of the Catholic American layman. 

Newport, R. I. Joun H. Greene, Jr. 

[While we accept the proposition that the positions in our 
Government belong to laymen, it is also true that it is peculiarly 
the function of the priesthood to set forth the true principles of 
social and public justice on which Government should be con- 
ducted.—Ed. AMERICA.] 

“Shrimps in the Sanctuary ” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Having read with pleasure the opinions of Fathers A and B in 
“With Scrip and Staff” [Amertca, August 6], I offer a solution, 
a golden mean: Let the servers be small and large boys combined. 
The writer gives his opinion from five years as an altar boy and 
from the experience he had in colleges, as a scholastic and priest 
directing sanctuary servers. 

By all means let the tiny altar boy be retained; eventually he 
will grow up into a well-trained youthful levite. Let the high- 
school pupil be kept, and let college graduates serve on great 
festivals. Experience shows that their presence at the altar at 
times develops vocations to the priesthood and Religious life, 
whilst youngsters in their teens, who quit because they are too 
big to continue, sometimes after graduating cease attending Mass. 

How can grammar and high-school grades harmonize in the 
sanctuary? First, don’t pair a five-foot-ten boy with a cassocked 
shrimp; it appears asymmetrical and odd to the congregation, and 
the elder server resents it. Secondly, don’t give a Tom Thumb the 
missal to carry, when he is barely able to place it on the altar. 
Then, although out of the mouths of infants God has perfected 
praise, don’t allow an overgrown suckling, who cutely lisps prayers 
in the vernacular, to mumble Mass answers. At a High Mass 
let the real servers be boys in their teens; the tots can help by 
taking the priest’s biretta, lifting his alb and chasuble, and some- 
times presenting the cruets. They can serve at funerals and 
Benediction, except swinging the censer, which saves the carpet 
and a pyrotechnic display. At a solemn high Mass the acolytes 
who answer*and the thurifers should be large servers, whilst to 
boys below them in size could be assigned functions of carrying 
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the incense boat and holding candles at the elevation. The young 
servers can be gradually promoted to higher duties as they progress 
in age and size, and give satisfaction. 

A great aid for altar boys is to form them into a society, ¢.g., 
St. John Berchmans’ Sanctuary Society, with meetings and Com- 
munions in a body, in cassocks and with medals. The model altar 
boy will be moulded by pious parents, devout teachers of the 
parish school, by the person who teaches him how to serve, and 
especially by the personality of the priest—exemplary out of the 
sanctuary and reverent at the altar. 


Key West. Rev. A. L. Maureay, S.J. 


Niche in the Wall 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have just now finished reading the “ With Scrip and Staff” 
article in America. The article was very interesting and instruc- 
tive, but it seems to me the occasion or excuse for writing it was 
ill chosen—viz: the fact that the writer visited a convent chapel 
and in the credence niche in the wall he discovered a statue of a 
Saint instead of the wine and water cruets for which the architect 
had built the niche. This usurpation of the niche by the statue 
causes the Pilgrim to say that the nuns detracted from the suprem- 
acy of the Mass, that the statue was put there through ignorance 
or excessive piety, they being only too glad to crowd another statue 
into the small sanctuary. 

The Pilgrim is entirely too severe with the Sisters. Had he 
inquired about the statue at the convent, I am almost certain he 
would have been told that the reason the statue is in the niche in- 
stead of the cruets is because there is never, or hardly ever, an 
altar boy to serve the priest in a convent chapel. As the Sisters 
are not allowed to serve Mass and as the priest could not very 
well leave the altar, there would be no one to bring the wine and 
water from the credence niche if the cruets were placed there. 
Consequently, the cruets are usually placed on a table where the 
priest can reach them without leaving the altar. 

I say daily Mass in such a convent chapel and that is the 
arrangement made here. 

As a result, the credence niche, if there is one, in a convent 
chapel would serve no purpose, since it would never be used. And 
in that event I see no reason why the Sisters should not place a 
statue of a Saint there if they care to. Certainly if they do so, it 
is not because they are ignorant of “the outward expression of the 
supremacy ” of the Mass. 

Wherever the pastor is fortunate enough to have Sisters taking 
care of the altar he may rest assured that the altar will be taste- 
fully decorated, that the altar and Mass linens will be spotlessly 
clean, and that nothing will be done to take away from the su- 
premacy of the Mass. Our Sisters know that the Mass is supreme. 

Spring Valley, N. Y. F. X. ScHWARz. 


[1. Nothing was further from the Pilgrim’s mind than to impair 
the testimony due universally to our Sisters for their reverent care 
of the altar and of all that belongs to the Holy Mass. That was 
not brought here into question. Doubt was expressed as to quite 
a different matter: the appreciation, in a particular instance, of 
the relation of supremacy which the Holy Sacrifice holds towards 
various forms of private, non-liturgical devotion. Persons of the 
deepest piety and reverence may yet fail through some flaw in 
their doctrinal instruction fully to grasp this relationship. 2. This 
particular chapel, as far as the Pilgrim can recollect, was provided 
with the daily service of altar boys—Ed. AMErIca.] 


The American Language 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I am enthusiastic in considering the article in your issue of 
August 20 a better lesson in English than a hundred teachers 
could have given in as many hours of hard work. 

Could you not have it [“ The American Language,” by Michael 
Miller] printed in pamphlet form and advertised for sale in season 
and out of season, far and near? It would serve a glorious purpose 
—that of helping to correct American usage of the English lan- 
guage; and being given, not as a medicine but as a “ funniest 
story,” it would be remembered the longer. 

Bridgeton, Mo. Stster FRANCES Marie. 
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